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I. 


= 4 E place events in this world’s history by relating 
them to its central event. For instance, we say 
that the strange tale of the Doomed Prince was 

y written about 1500 years before Christ, and that 

see! More wrote his Utopia about 1500 years after 
Christ. The Christ-Event is, by convention, the measure for 
human history, as of necessity it is the only measure of our 
history in the supernatural plane. Christ is the Supernatural 
Man. He comes to raise men above themselves by achieving 
their redemption. That redemption is His life-work—its start- 
ing point the Incarnation, its culmination the Cross, its tri- 
umphant integration, the Resurrection. For, in a sense not to 
be lightly set aside, the atonement belongs to the whole life, 
death and resurrection. In Our Lord’s eyes it is one steep 
road from Bethlehem to that Calvary whose dark summit is 
illumined by the after-glory of the resurrection, and always 
along that way His will is undeviatingly set. 

This view of an atonement, which is co-extensive with the 
whole of Our Saviour’s life on earth, is familiar to St. Paul, 
as it is to us, too, in the prayer: “O God, Whose only-begotten 
Son by His life, death and resurrection has purchased for us 
the reward of eternal life . . .” “God,” says the Apostle, “has 
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reconciled us to Himself by Christ . . . , for God indeed was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.”+ “God being rich 
in mercy ...even when we were dead through our sins 
quickened us to life together with Christ and raised us up with 
Him.” “Christ Jesus, . . . though He was by nature God, did 
not set great store on His equality with God: rather, He 
emptied Himself by taking the nature of a slave and becoming 
like unto men. And after He had appeared in outward form 
as man, He humbled Himself, by obedience unto death, yea 
unto death upon a cross.”? We see from this that though 
Christ is always actively the Redeemer, yet His incarnation 
and life on earth are more correctly anticipatory of the atone- 
ment. The essential reparation and vital atonement must 
always be found in His sacrificial death: while our restora- 
tion to sonship is effected through His life-giving resurrection. 

That death is so full of meaning that we may well begin 
by summing up its value, and then clearing the ground of 
various misconceptions about it. It is a death both retro- 
spective and prospective; that is, its effects are to reach both 
those who have gone before and the generations yet to be. 
Its saving value is for all times and places. It can be viewed 
from every angle and flash fresh significances from each new 
facet. On the cross the dying Christ is mediating between God 
in heaven and men on earth. To ignore any one of the vital 
terms of this relationship of God and man through the God 
made Man must lead to inadequacy and misconception; even 
to stress one note of the truth beyond others disturbs that per- 
fect harmony. 

Because of this we find the Church refusing her whole- 
hearted approval to a teaching that would unduly extend 
man’s bondage in sin into an enslavement by the devil, or 
again to an unbalanced rhetoric that would express God’s 
loathing for sin by depicting the Father as waging war to the 
death against His Son—the substitutional Victim for our sins— 
and exercising a revengeful fury, as abhorrent as it is untrue. 
Yet an exaggerated idea of the devil’s claims on us led to 
strange expressions on the lips of a Basil or a Gregory of 
Nyssa in the East, an Ambrose and an Augustine in the West, 
while equally forced presentments of God’s anger against 
His Son, dying for us on the cross, may be culled by the 

12 Cor. v. 18, 19. 2 Phil. ii. 6-8. Westminster Version. 
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curious from the published sermons of Segneri, Bossuet, Bour- 
daloue, Monsabré and perhaps others.’ 

Such phrases and sentiments, unfortunate even when 
taken in their context, give some color and may even be used 
to reénforce the hoary difficulty of Socinus, with which, in 
its modern garb, we are all so sadly familiar. “It is urged 
that to suppose that Christ died for the remission of the sins 
of mankind is to suppose a thing revolting to all our ideas of 
the justice of God, since it means that in His wrath with men 
on account of their sins, He condemned the whole race to a 
cruel and unending punishment and was only induced to spare 
them ... by accepting His own innocent Son as a substitute 
for the guilty race, transferring His wrath to that Son as 
though He were the guilty person and in consequence in- 
flicting upon Him the cruel and revolting punishment of the 
crucifixion. How, they ask, can we believe in the goodness, 
still less the mercy, of such a God, all the more when, as the 
Catholic theologians agree in acknowledging, it was easily 
within God’s power to forgive the sins of all men without ex- 
acting any reparation whatever, in short by doing Himself what 
He requires all His creatures to do in regard to offences they 
have sustained from their fellow-creatures!”* 

Let us at once admit that the italicized words state the 
truth. God could have forgiven us all our sins and restored 
us to that lost pride of race, as easily at least as we, in our 
measure, forgive and are reconciled with one another. In 
fact, He did not do so, and the attitude that would demand so 
seemingly facile a reconciliation is born of human levels and 
is typical of a rationalism never more disastrously applied 
than when it is cramping and compressing the Godhead into 
some wretched pigeon-hole of our brain. The difficulty, how- 
ever, remains and resolves itself to these two propositions: 

I. So implacable is God in the punishment of sinners. 

II. That He consents to transfer that punishment and to 
exact it from His Divine Son. 

To this we reply is God so implacable? Sin is undoubtedly 
a violation of God’s law and brings God’s anger down on the 
sinner, but while admitting the anger, we wrong God by blind- 
ing ourselves to the co-existence, too, of His love. We must 


*See Riviére’s Atonement, vol. i., p. 9 ff.; vol. ii., p. 111ff.; Hugon, p. 189 ff. 
*The Atonement, by S. Smith, S.J. The Month, April, pp. 241, 242. 
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not forget that God never ceased loving man, even sinful man, 
and this before the atonement of Christ as well as after it; 
how otherwise explain His will to redeem Him? God’s love is 
always manifest. It is as certainly the reason as it is the result 
of the atonement. 

Further, we could say that the manner itself of the atone- 
ment—the substitution and punishment of Christ for us—is 
the greatest proof of God’s love. By the sin of our first parents 
our fallen nature, as we know it, was passed on to us, a nature 
which—even apart from inherited evil tendencies—could 
never lay the least claim to see God or be united with Him. 
But God’s infinite love will not be satisfied—these are human 
words—with less than such a union. Hence the wide-flung 
scheme of redemption divinely decreed, and, in time, to be 
carried out by the Incarnate Son of God. The will to redeem 
is one Divine Will, the motive of redemption is one Divine 
Love. God the Father did not lay His command on an eternal 
and co-equal but unwilling Son. Heaven forbid we should 
contaminate our minds by imagining an inequality of gener- 
osity or love in the Divine Persons. They are united and 
“at one” in their desire for our at-one-ment—the radical mean- 
ing of this fine word should not be lost—united and at one in 
their choice of the manner of our atonement. 

The substitution of the innocent Christ for guilty man, the 
withdrawal of the Father’s comforting presence, the desola- 
tions of Gethsemani and Calvary, the orgy of Jewish and 
Roman cruelty, the utter horror of the crucifixion have been 
decreed and embraced out of all time by the Divine Will, 
as in due time they are foreseen and embraced by Christ’s 
human will, so much the more touchingly human for its 
successive ardors and reluctances and its unwavering fixity 
in the last abandonment. 

Set if you will against this the easy alternative—that God 
should have forgiven us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us—(we owe these beautiful words to 
Christ, Whom, by hypothesis, we are trying to eliminate)— 
that there should have been no passion and death and logically 
no Incarnation, but that God’s justice should have foregone 
satisfaction and forgiven our offences by a word just as we do. 
Would such a decree of mercy, such a single word, however 
mysterious and amazing in the ease of its pronouncement 
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and the fullness of its restoration, have appealed so forcibly 
to mankind, or taught us so much of the perversity of sin and 
the unaccountableness of God’s mercy, or proposed to our 
imaginations the Divine Exemplar moving so gladly and sadly 
among men? 

The Redemption is a mystery of love, just revealed to us 
in the creative love of God, incarnated in the love of Christ 
and triumphant ir? the victory of love over death. It is the 
meeting point of all the mysteries, good and evil, life and 
death, failure and triumph, and always love has the last word. 

The Church and her accredited teachers, her bishops and 
priests, have always held and taught the clear facts of the 
atonement as revealed to us by Christ and set down in the 
inspired writings of the Apostles and Evangelists. Christians 
believed quite as explicitly in the first century, as they do in 
the twentieth, that men had fallen by original sin and needed 
a Messiah or Christ to save them and that, in due time, this 
promised Messiah came in the person of Jesus Messiah, God 
made Man. They believed, as we believe, that Our Lord and 
Saviour redeemed mankind, atoned for them and restored 
them to grace by the willing and obedient sacrifice of Himself 
on the cross, and by the inevitable complement and triumph- 
ant vindication of that sacrifice in His glorious resurrection. 

His own words in life, as He dies and when He is risen 
again, reveal this truth: “I have come that they may have life 
. . . The Son of Man is come to give His life for the redemp- 
tion of many. The good Shepherd lays down His life for His 
sheep ... This is My blood of the covenant that is shed on 
behalf of many for the forgiveness of sins . . . I lay down My 
life that I may take it up again. I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” And on the Cross the single word tetéAeotat 
“It is done,” that is “finished,” “completed,” “made perfect.” 
I have completely washed away their sins in My blood; now 
they are able to receive My life in them; new creation is ready 
for instant birth. And on Easter Sunday evening, His rally- 
ing speech to that wistful confession of loyalty—“We had 
hoped He was going to redeem Israel,”—“How slow and dull 
of you . . . was not Christ bound to suffer all this and so come 
into His glory?” Why labor the obvious by further testi- 
monies from Gospels, Acts, Epistles to this revealed truth? 


SJohn x. 10, 11, 17; xi. 25; xix. 30. Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 28. Luke xxiv. 25, 26. 
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To be Christians we must believe this, and be convinced that 
to desert, however momentarily, this age-trodden way of the 
cross is to be lost at once in the crowd of those who do not 
know Christ. Without His sacrifice all atonement is illusory, 
without His resurrection all faith is vain. 

Taking this common sum of revealed truth as their start- 
ing point, and holding steadily to the teaching of Christ and 
His Apostles in the Scriptures as assigning to them the limits 
within which their endeavors to explain the further signifi- 
cance of the atonement must be contained, the Fathers and 
Doctors and thinkers of the Church have gone on studying 
and restating and unfolding and developing part of the inex- 
haustible resources of this doctrine. Their faith—far from dull- 
ing—only added edge to their zest and sharpened their desire 
to search and probe amid the further perplexities. Every age 
has raised, in the measure proportioned to its needs, such 
grand inquisitors of Christian dogma—and they quasi cur- 
sores, vitai lampada tradunt, and the Church, while blessing 
the inquiry, that is founded on faith, has guarded us as jeal- 
ously from loss as she has gladly adopted any permanent 
gain. She preserves the deposit of faith, teaching with author- 
ity what it definitely contains yet admitting quite frankly the 
limitations of revelation and its attendant obscurities. 

Even if the Scriptures themselves did not expressly testify 
to such an obscurity,° one would only have to read Our Lord’s 
discourses, some of His parables and prophecies, parts of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the other Apostles or St. John’s Apoc- 
alypse to realize how difficult it is to grasp the full meaning 
of many passages in the New Testament. “Nor will anyone 
be found to assert, even in our own day, after all that com- 
mentators have discussed and Church Fathers have explained 
and Councils have defined and the ordinary ‘Magisterium’ 
has taught, that we have now fathomed the depth of Christ’s 
and the Apostles’ teaching, that we already understand clearly 
and distinctly all the doctrines which they intended to convey 
and which are, in fact, contained in the language they em- 
ployed. It is not to be expected that we should. Our knowl- 
edge of God’s visible creation is singularly limited. We ob- 
serve and codrdinate some facts; we rarely penetrate far 
beyond the facts themselves; it is only rarely, if ever, we can 

°2 Peter iii. 16. Mark iv. 34. Matt. xiii. 10. 
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satisfactorily explain them. And if God wills graciously to 
reveal to us higher things concerning the Divine Nature, the 
Mysteries of Grace, His supernatural Providence for men; 
what wonder that His revelation should be more pregnant of 
meaning than any man or any generation of men can fully 
comprehend ?”? 

The common starting-point for any further consideration 
of the atonement must be the clear doctrine of Our Lord’s 
sacrifice and death on the cross, and His glorious resurrec- 
tion. The meaning and value of that death and resurrection 
are clearly laid down in Scripture, and if we have here set 
them down very briefly it is because we assume that they are 
familiar concepts to the Catholic mind, as indeed they form 
an integral part of the Catholic faith. But much also of the 
teaching of Scripture on the atonement, while bearing a clear 
primary significance, implies conditions, reveals aspects, in- 
volves metaphors, and supplies considerations which are far 
from being so transparently clear. So, for instance, St. Paul 
tells us that we are “bought at a great price.” No one has any 
doubt about the surface meaning of such words, but we may 
be excused some hesitation when pressed with such questions 
as: Who was the buyer and who the seller; was the price 
paid to the seller; was this purchase indeed a contract, etc.? 
The direct answers to such questions as these are not always 
to be found in the Scriptures. In supplying answers, one is 
passing from the teaching of revelation and the clear light of 
faith to the realm of theological theory. It was part of the 
great work of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church to work 
out these theories, make these implications explicit and try 
to show how the various aspects and views of the atonement 
are integral parts of the doctrine and find a place in the con- 
structive whole. 

The cross pointing to heaven, planted in the earth and 
branching outwards, the whole setting of the drama of the 
atonement, is symbolic of these fuller aspects and develop- 
ments of the revealed doctrine. Christ on the cross is recon- 
ciling heaven and earth. To look at men on earth, the throng 
beneath the cross, is to see souls in bondage, enslaved to sin, 
about to be purchased or ransomed at a great price. To look 
at the heavenly Father is to be brought face to face with 


' Divine Faith, by P. Finlay, S.J., pp. 228, 229. 
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the root idea of the theory of satisfaction, exposed and 
vindicated by St. Anselm. Finally, to rest our eyes on 
the central Figure poised between heaven and earth is to see 
in Him the substitutional Victim bearing the sins of the world, 
expiating for sin, propitiating Divine wrath, reconciling God 
and man. But further it is to see the inherent omnipotency 
of the atonement—God made Man uniting God and man, 
Christ the Head, Chief and Incarnate Representative of all 
humanity redeeming, atoning, wedding and incorporating 
that humanity into Himself. 

These four aspects, respectively styled the theories of ran- 
som, satisfaction, substitution and solidarity, and respectively 
stressing our bondage in sin, God’s outraged justice, His me- 
diation through the union in Himself of the Divine and human 
natures, and, finally, the way our own humanity is caught up 
in Christ and saved by Him, do not exhaust the manifold im- 
plications of the atonement.’ But it is safe to say that they 
embody the most salient lessons of revelation as explicitly 
taught in the inspired text and gradually worked out, cor- 
rected and developed in the bosom of the Church. 

Often the atonement is spoken of as the redemption, a 
term by which we mean, that we are ransomed or bought 
back by Christ our Ransomer or Redeemer. The Epistles 
of St. Paul are full of the word and of kindred phrases. We 
are “bought at a price”’—“at a great price;” we are “the 
Church of God which He acquired with His own blood”—“the 
blood of the immaculate Lamb, Christ.” We are ransomed 
from “the bondage of sin,” “delivered from iniquity.” Sinful 
mankind are all “in captivity:” the Jews bound by the Law 
and cursed for their infractions of the Law, the Gentiles given 
up and handed over to the perversity of their lusts. Christ is 
the Ransomer of both Jews and Gentiles. The shedding of 
His blood is itself in the nature of a compensation or payment.°® 

These root ideas of “bondage,” “slavery,” “ransom,” “pur- 
chase” and “price” were at one time elaborated by some few 
Fathers into what they thought might prove a harmonious 
theory of the atonement. Agreeing that we were all in bond- 
age to sin, they proceeded to suggest that we had given our- 


* Thus every view of sin has its counterpart in the atonement, which cancels 
sin. Call sin our fall, our violation of God’s justice, our crime, debt, bondage, 
disease and death. The atonement is correspondingly our resurrection, satisfaction, 
expiation, ransom, deliverance, healing and life. 

*1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23. Acts xx. 28. Rom. vi. 6, 18-29; vii. 23. 
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selves up to our master, the devil. Consequently he might be 
said to have rights over us which he would only forego at the 
price of Christ’s Life-blood. Willingly Christ paid the price 
at which we were valued, purchased us from our captor and 
so ransomed us and made us free. This exaggerated ampli- 
fication of the Scripture teaching on redemption into a so- 
called theory of the devil’s rights, though championed by sev- 
eral advocates among the Fathers and Doctors in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, never won complete approval nor escaped 
damaging criticism in the Church. In fact, in the gross form 
in which it is here set down, it speedily lost general support. 
Yet it cannot be too strongly emphasized that there is a very 
true sense in which sin enslaves men and binds them to the 
devil in the bonds of a bitter apprenticeship and really puts 
them under his power. Equally truly the redemption is a ran- 
som or purchase and can be described under that figure, and 
though the devil could never be one of the high contracting 
parties (for the ransom is offered to God) yet by the shed- 
ding of Christ’s blood the devil’s power is broken, and “cap- 
tivity is taken captive”*® by Christ’s rising from the dead. 
The very incompleteness of the ransom theory is precisely in 
this, that, as Christ does not offer His life in ransom to the 
devil but to God Himself, the theory offers no shadow of an 
explanation why God should accept and exact such a painful 
ransom from His sinless Son. Clearly this redemptive view 
of the atonement must be supplemented and find its logical 
integration in a proper understanding of the satisfactory 
nature of that atonement. 

The Scriptures also ascribe the atonement to the substitu- 
tional character of the mediation efficiently exercised by Our 
Saviour on the cross. God takes the place of man. He suffers 
and dies for man and in the place of man. He is our proxy, 
the substitutional Victim Who takes on Himself the iniquities 
of us all. St. John the Baptist sees Our Lord in this char- 
acter from the very threshold of His public life and bids us, 
too, “behold the Lamb of God” (the sacrificial Victim), “Who 
beareth the sins of the world.”*? | “Him Who knew not sin,” 
says St. Paul, “God made to be sin for our sakes;” and in an 
obviously parallel and substitutional sense he says of the Jews, 
speaking himself as a Jew, that “Christ redeemed us from the 


Eph. iv. 8. Ps. lxvii. 19, Vulgate. 4% John i. 29. 
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curse of the Law being made a curse for our sakes.” 
Whether then Christ becomes sin for us or incurs the curse of 
the Law for the Jews equally, in either case, He is our sub- 
stitute, charging Himself with our debt and undergoing our 
punishment. 

Absolutely true within the limits just laid down, this doc- 
trine of Christ’s penal substitution again affords only a partial 
and incomplete account of our revelation on the atonement, 
for while bringing into prominence the vicarious nature of 
Our Saviour’s passion and death, it unfolds no principles by 
which we might explain to ourselves the infinite mercy that 
supports and transfigures that penal substitution. Indeed, if 
this teaching on Christ’s vicarious sacrifice is considered apart 
and alone as some isolated and solitary fact, it is of all teach- 
ings most apt to lead to grave mistakes. Witness the painful 
development of the doctrine of atonement in the Reformed 
Churches. Yet, when we join to it the explanations already 
offered by the ransom-theory, it forms a solid basis and gives 
a firm Scriptural foundation to the widely-accepted and com- 
plementary teaching of the Doctors of the Church on the satis- 
factory nature of the atonement. 

To St. Anselm we owe the first reasoned explanation of 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction for us by His sacrifice on 
the cross. In his exposition, this great Doctor takes careful 
account of the root-ideas of sacrifice, redemption or ransom, 
substitution or vicarious suffering so clearly taught by St. 
Paul. He then proceeds to combine and weld them together, 
building them into a solid foundation for his logical and har- 
monious deductions. It is necessary to explain and stress this 
fact in view of such current accusations as that of Auguste 
Sabatier, who has no scruple in saying that? “the. Church’s 
theory of expiation, far from translating the Apostle’s thought, 
actually contradicts it.” A few words on the Pauline approx- 
imations to St. Anselm’s argument will serve to show the mis- 
leading character of this assertion, and may help us to realize _ 
that the undoubted development in doctrine expounded in St. 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo neither implies nor demands a 
divorce from the, up to then, current tradition of the Church. 

Briefly St. Anselm’s argument amounts to this. As sin is 
an offence against God, which He in justice cannot allow to 


143A, Sabatier, L’Apétre Paul (1896), p. 323. 
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go unpunished here or hereafter, the sinner is a debtor till 
he has equivalently expiated for his offences. No mere crea- 
ture, however, can offer such equivalent expiation, for a 
creature’s acts are, in virtue of its created nature, finite— 
save only in the case of sin which, by being directed against 
the Infinite Good, contracts a sort of infinite malice. Sinful 
man, is therefore, helpless, but God’s love would not leave him 
so. Consequently God made Man, took sin upon Himself 
and became our substitute. By virtue of His inherent God- 
head, the human actions of Christ take an infinite value,'* 
while His willing sacrifice and death redressed by their loving 
obedience the wrong done to God by the mutinous revolt of 
humanity, superabundantly expiated for all our sins and re- 
stored God’s violated honor in so far as we have, by our 
sins, detracted from that honor which is His due. 

The elements of this close-knit argument are Scriptural, 
but they also presuppose the divine plan of the Incarnation, 
while they involve a juridical principle, which is well outside 
the scope of both revelation and inspiration. The presupposi- 
tion is that satisfaction must needs be made, or punishment 
exacted, before sin can be forgiven. The juridical principle © 
is, that while the extent of the injury is measured by the in- 
gratitude of the wrongdoer and the proportion of his de- 
pendence on the person he injures, the wrongdoer’s capacity 
for reparation is measured by the extent of his independence 
and by the amount of compensation he can, of himself, afford 
to redress the disturbed balance. 

Clearly, if satisfaction is necessary for forgiveness, and 
man, of himself, can never satisfy God, the Incarnation be- 
comes inevitable. Yet, as Peter Lombard insisted, Christ’s 
incarnation and death was not precisely the only way in which 
God could have saved man. St. Augustine’s teaching on this 
subject had, we may be sure, already sufficiently expressed 
the mind of the Church. In the same sense, Alexander of 
Hales and St. Bonaventure toned down the excesses of a 
philosophical optimism which seemed to treat the Incarna- 
tion and atonement as just the logical outcome of God’s desire 
to save fallen man, instead of reading in these mysteries above 


all else the free decree of His love. 


%3St. Thomas. Supp. A. 76, a. 1. “The Divine operations wrought their effect 
through Christ’s body as a mediating organ—a truth exemplified by St. John 
Damascene in that physical contact by which Christ healed the leper.’”? (Matt. viii.) 
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Apart from this easily corrected presupposition and legal 
principle the entire content of Anselm’s argument on satis- 
faction is rooted in the Scriptures and is their natural out- 
growth and development. It has the merit of combining the 
root-ideas of Holy Writ and helping us to understand more 
fully their meaning. 

Far from being in contradiction to St. Paul’s teaching, or 
at least alien from it, this doctrine of a sacrifice of satisfac- 
tion most nearly comprehends the Apostle’s mind on the 
atonement considered objectively and in itself. The Scrip- 
tural elements of the argument of St. Anselm are vital ele- 
ments of the Apostle’s doctrine. Nowhere in the sacred text 
shall we find a firmer or more boldly-outlined summary of sin 
and its reparation than in the vivid list of contrasts drawn by 
St. Paul between the first Adam and Christ, the second Adam." 
The bondage of sinners to sin, God’s aversion from them, His 
wrath, His abandonment of them to their perversities, the 
helpless state of fallen humanity, are stressed by St. Paul, 
if only to show forth in relief the benefit of Christ’s mediation 
in payment of our ransom and to enhance the unrealizable 
value of His substitutional, obedient and loving sacrifice. In 
virtue of the atonement, we are reconciled to God through 
our union with Christ. “Scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die—but God commendeth His own love towards us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. Much 
more then being now justified by His blood shall we be saved 
from the wrath of God through Him.”** The very wealth of 
evidence in the Epistles on these heads makes any further 
Scriptural vindication of St. Anselm’s views of satisfaction 
superfluous. 

We have shown how this holy Doctor’s statement of the 
doctrine underwent careful scrutiny, and even some slight 
correction, at the hands of later theologians. St. Thomas 
Aquinas himself, while whole-heartedly accepting St. Anselm’s 
doctrine, drew attention to its subjective value through the 
application of Christ’s merits to the human race. Once, says 
St. Thomas, the Eternal Father has accepted the satisfaction 
made by Our Saviour He binds Himself equivalently to re- 
store men in the restoration of Christ, Who is the Representa- 
tive, the Chief, the Head of that Mystical Body of which we are 


44Rom. v. 12-21; 1 Cor. xv. 45-49. 
1° Rom. v. 8, 9. See also Eph. i. 20-22; Rom. iii. 25. 
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made members. In these words the Angelic Doctor is not 
merely echoing St. Paul but he is purposely directing our gaze 
to the most salient and faithful aspect of the Apostle’s treat- 
ment of an atonement, by which we are made one with Christ 
through an absorption that gathers us up and incorporates 
us into His Mystical Body. And, indeed, however manifold 
and various the Apostle’s premises, his conclusion is always 
this: that we are one with Christ. 

To St. Paul, dogma and devotion, objective truth and sub- 
jective application, the facts in themselves and their effective 
meaning for us, are hardly distinct and severed truths—though 
so, too, they may be considered—but just aspects of one truth, 
through the interaction of the human and the Divine in that 
unity in which we are one with Christ. They are as some 
divinely-governed ebb and flow, the flux of Christ to the Chris- 
tian and the reflux of the Christian to Christ. Once our human 
elements are vitalized and transfigured by the Christ-life, then 
are we one with Him, incarnated into Him, living in Him, suf- 
fering in Him, nay, making up in our own flesh what is want- 
ing in His sufferings, co-crucified with Christ, dying with Him 
in the flesh that we may rise with Him in glory. “Ye are 
bought,” St. Paul assures us, “at a great price.” The Apostle 
will not minimize the cost or slur over the pain. His is not 
the way of conciliation and compromise but the higher apti- 
tude for drawing out talent, good qualities, even unimagined 
heroisms, eliciting sympathy, quickening love, turning the 
will into the deed. 

In a further article the writer hopes to enter more fully 
into this specialized aspect of St. Paul’s teaching on the atone- 
ment. That teaching has a unique claim on the attention of 
all Christians, not so much for the light it throws on the aton- 
ing value of Christ’s death and resurrection in themselves, as 
in the revealing way in which it explains how that atonement 
is extended to us. And as it is the inspired presentment of 
the truth falling from the lips of one in whom Christ lived 
and spoke, it is most expressive of that vital unity in which the 
suffering of the One is redemptive and atoning for many. 
It may lead us to verify more fully, perhaps, in our own 
experience what is so wonderful in the Story of Calvary. m 








THREE NEW IRISH NOVELS. 
BY HENRY A. LAPPIN. 


ea ‘wean time ago there came into the hands of the 
present writer a copy of The Valley of the Squint- 
ing Windows, the first novel of a new Irish 
writer, Brinsley MacNamara. Now there is not 
a single valid reason why this work of fiction 
should be recommended to any reader anywhere. As a piece 
of writing it is deplorably inartistic; perhaps the very worst 
example of pseudo-realism I have ever come across. In a 
grandiloquent prefatory note the author informs us that “the 
people of that part of Ireland with whom I deal in my writings 
became highly incensed. They burned my book after the best 
medieval fashion and resorted to acts of healthy violence .. . 
The country as a whole did not dislike my picture of Irish 
life or say it was untrue. It was only the particular section 
of life which was pictured that still asserted its right to the 
consolation of romantic treatment .. .” The hoary dodge Mr. 
MacNamara employs is to paint some of his characters very, 
very black, and others impossibly white. People in the small 
towns of Meath are, as human beings, not extravagantly dif- 
ferent from people in the small towns of Michigan or Mauri- 
tius, let us say. They probably talk about their neighbors— 
more or less charitably; it may even be that they are not 
wholly without interest in newcomers to their native scene. 
And skeletons in the cupboard are not confined to any par- 
ticular latitude. The inhabitants of this myopically-windowed 
valley, however, are altogether void of resemblance to any 
people anywhere, unless indeed it be within the walls of an 
asylum for pathological freaks. It is not to be wondered at 
that these Irish people whom the author has so monumentally 
traduced should have burned his book. It is rather a testimony 
to their heroic self-control that they refrained from burning 
him. 

And yet, the other day this book was being puffed ad 
nauseam as “the most realistic Irish novel of the decade, a 
merciless picture of Irish life, a biting and subtle analysis of 
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the rural temperament. The squinting windows are the eyes 
of the village through which every act is observed and treas- 
ured for gossip. The village watches unceasingly the three 
members of the Brennan family, who in turn spy upon and 
dissect every human secret, however sacred. And—as lilies 
grow in the muck—there arises from this background of small 
minds and petty acts a noble and ideal love. For superb 
realism and grim tragedy Mr. MacNamara’s book is unex- 
celled in contemporary fiction. He has fused the great trinity 
of vital forces, love, work and sin into an absorbing history of 
human passion.”* 

As for the reviews of this egregious novel not many have 
departed widely from the convenient publisher’s headline; 
and at least one sectarian periodical—from which more might 
very reasonably have been expected—was content to applaud 
Mr. MacNamara’s lurid pages as an indictment of the priest- 
craft, under which some gloomy souls persist in maintaining 
that Ireland labors. But of the book’s hopeless lack of artistic 
quality, of the wild melodrama, the sheer sordidness of it all, 
I have so far seen no word of condemnation in any of the 
book-reviewing periodicals. Many readers in America, led 
astray by the publisher’s modest claim for it and by sundry 
reviews echoing the said claim more or less fulsomely, have 
bought or will buy The Valley of Squinting Windows. Not 
every reader will have had sufficient literary experience to 
recognize immediately that the book offends clamantly against 
every sound canon of the art of writing, and that as a presenta- 
tion of Irish human nature it is grossly libellous. There are 
many honest but imperfectly-informed people whose views 
about Ireland and the Irish it will seriously and unpleasantly 
affect. And there are yet others, already holding distorted 
views, whose bias will unfortunately be reénforced when they 
read it. Not for a century has it been so essential that Amer- 
ica should view Ireland with unprejudiced eyes. The Valley 
of the Squinting Windows will do more injury than any half- 
dozen expert anti-Irish propagandists could possibly do in 
as many months. Had the author set out determined to harm 
Ireland as much as possible in the opinions of the unsophis- 
ticated American reader, he could not have more admirably 


1Italics are the reviewer’s, who commends this utterance as the most beatifically 
absurd that ever appeared upon a publisher’s wrapper. 
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succeeded than he has here. He has written a thoroughly 
vicious book. 

Glenmornan, by Patrick MacGill, is another new Irish 
novel, this time the work of a man who can write much better 
than Mr. MacNamara, but who is, nevertheless, very far indeed 
from being an artist of distinction. “Romance glimpsed through 
Irish doorways” is one of the statements on the paper jacket. 
Well, a glimpse through a doorway at any rate sounds more 
promising than a peep through “squinting windows.” But 
why does this comparatively talented young writer serve up 
the ancient Michael J. McCarthy dish: the smug, self-pos- 
sessed priest who “was an over-fed blatant tyrant, whom the 
people obeyed like sheep! Poor people, poor silly, stupid 
people!” This is Mr. MacGill’s not very prepossessing picture 
of the pastor of the Glen: “Devaney was a covetous and crafty 
man, holding unlimited control of his flock. Though the 
peasantry did not love him, they feared him and he played on 
that fear. The poor were his legitimate prey, and not a soul 
in the parish dared gainsay his wishes or disobey his com- 
mands. He kept the parish under his thumb.” This priest 
from the altar several times held up to ridicule and contempt 
a very poor woman who, when he was building his new house, 
was unable to pay all the dues. “When young Reelan”— 
the woman’s son—“came home and heard of this, he was very 
angry and went and saw Devaney about the matter. During 
the interview he lost his temper and knocked the priest down. 
For this Devaney had his revenge. He spoke about the affair 
from the altar, pointing out the evil of which the young man, 
who had struck his own priest, was guilty. Needless to say, 
the peasantry were indignant; the villagers wouldn’t speak 
to the young man afterwards and the women of the parish 
would not buy at his shop. In the end Reelan had to close 
up his business and leave the parish.” Doalty Gallagher is 
preached against by this Father Devaney, or in the phrase 
of the Glen, “read from the altar,” in an illiterate and vulgar 
discourse which is reported in full, and from which one culls 
the following choice specimens: (1) “... all papers away 
abroad, have, for their first aim and object, the destruction iv 
the holy Roman Catholic religion.” (2) “... as a priest I 
must read the papers, a thing that none iv ye must do, bear in 
mind, for ye have not been educated up to it and ye might 
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fall into sin if ye do things that yer priest forbids you to do.” 
When he writes like this, Mr. MacGill does a marked disservice 
to both his Faith and his native land. 

As for the sinister portrait he has drawn in “Devaney” 
—what is one to say in criticism of it? This: that to submit 
such a portrait to us as that of a representative Irish country 
parish priest is a most audacious piece of impertinence. The 
Irish peasantry look upon their priests as fathers and pro- 
tectors, as veritable ambassadors of Christ to them. They have 
always done so. It is not, perhaps, unlikely that, in the past, 
some of these priests have treated their unruly parishioners as 
many a tactless father has treated an unruly child. It is also 
possible that in more than one case real injustice to the par- 
ishioner may have resulted from such a kindly despotism. 
But Mr. MacGill’s portrait is none the less a ruthless, even if 
unintentional, misrepresentation. Others who know the Irish 
priesthood much more intimately and thoroughly than this 
writer are urgent to deny the verisimilitude of the rela- 
tionship he depicts as existing between priest and people in 
the rural districts of Ireland. Again one insists that this is no 
time to indulge in a perversion of Irish realities. Ireland is 
fighting for her life these days. In days to come it will not 
at all redound to any Irish writer’s credit that in the dark 
hour of his country’s agonizing struggle for justice and truth, 
he was numbered among those whose words strengthened the 
cause of her foes. 

It is at once a joy and a relief to turn to a third Irish 
novel of the present day, in which a faithful and beautiful 
interpretation of the Irish spirit is set forth. To this reviewer 
it has been a source of great surprise that more attention was 
not paid by American critics and readers to Daniel Corkery’s 
The Threshold of Quiet, an amazingly fine book by a new Irish 
writer, which was published on this side the ocean in 1918. 
Over in Ireland, where they rarely fail to appreciate a good 
piece of writing when they see it, this novel was instantly 
and permanently successful. One of the most brilliant of the 
younger Irish critics, Mr. Peter McBrien, did not hesitate to 
hail it as the finest Irish novel that had ever been published. 
With this opinion I am in cordial agreement, and several of 
the best critics of this country, to whom I lent my copy, pri- 
vately expressed themselves with a like enthusiasm. “Daniel 
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Corkery,” said Mr. McBrien, “has won the technique of the 
European masters, and at the same time caught the freshness 
and purity of the undying soul of Ireland.” Hardly less em- 
phatic was the verdict of Katharine Tynan: “He writes from 
the inside”—she declared—“and he sees within his people by 
the vision of genius.” Mr. E. A. Boyd, the able. and acute 
historian of Ireland’s literary renaissance wrote thus—with 
a sympathy not ordinarily characteristic of his references in 
this kind—of the Catholic spirit that breathes through the 
pages of this novel of Catholic Ireland: “The religious note 
is particularly delicate and beautiful, spontaneous and re- 
served, eloquent but never didactic.” There can, in short, be 
no doubt that The Threshold of Quiet was received more 
appreciatively by the Irish people than any novel that has 
appeared in years. And of all the generous commendations 
bestowed upon it there was no word that was not deserved. 

The book is a faithful and discerning chronicle of the 
quiet, almost cloistral, lives led by a small group of Irish 
people, of what used to be called “the lower-middle-class,” 
whose homes are in and around the second liveliest of Irish 
cities, Cork—hill-built above the pleasant waters of the River 
Lee— 

The spreading Lee that like an island fayre 
Encloseth Cork with his divided flood. 


The Threshold of Quiet is full of the tender mellowness 
and soft serenity of this ancient Irish city. The story of the 
book, as Mr. Boyd has remarked, “is almost purely cerebral, 
so carefully does the author restrict its movement to what is 
passing in the minds of his characters. When the book is 
closed all one has seen happening is the departure of Finbarr 
Bresnan for America, after a hesitation as to whether he had 
not a vocation for the priesthood; the tragic ending to the 
story of Stevie Galvin and his brother; the crossing of the 
‘threshold of quiet’ by Lily Bresnan when she finally feels 
free to enter Kilvirra Convent, renouncing life and the love 
of Martin Cloyne. Even these few dramatic moments are not 
developed, but just cause a slight stir of the deep waters of 
consciousness in which these lives are submerged.” 

Mr. Corkery’s pages abound in the most magically beau- 
tiful evocations of the Irish scene. Of the lovely hillsides 
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around Cork, he writes: “Go but three steps up any of those 
old-time, wide-sweeping, treeless, cloud-shadowed hills and 
you find yourself even at mid-day in a silence that grows on 
you. You have scarce left the city, yet you raise your eyes, 
you look around and notice little gable ends that finish in 
little crosses of stone or arched gateways of sandstone or 
limestone, or both, or far-stretching garden walls that are 
marked with tablets of brass on which are cut holy emblems 
and sacred letters—and as you look the silence seems to grow 
deeper and deeper; indeed, you have come on the very 
fruitage of the spirit of contemplation—convents, monasteries, 
chapels, hospitals, houses of refuge. And to us these quiet 
hillsides are also Cork. Perhaps they are the quieter for the 
noise in the valley; perhaps, too, that little stir and bustle 
is quickened for those long slopes of quiet sunshine and 
peace.” Mr. Corkery is nothing less than a most fastidious 
artist in language, and he invests everything he describes with 
a rare magic of words. This is only one of many of the beau- 
tiful minor nocturnes in a book the prevailing atmos- 
phere of which is delicately and softly crepusculine: “The 
September night had set in. Winter had blown its first breath 
against the stars, chilling them, brightening them; as yet 
there was no moon.” The note of peace and calm sounded 
at the beginning and maintained so subtly throughout, is 
as much an achievement in atmosphere as anything in George 
Moore’s The Lake. The lovely Irish places-names, which the 
author so often mentions, enchant an exile’s heart with their 
low chiming music: Clashavody, Shanabally, Curraghkip- 
pane, Knockahoogan, Youghal. What a litany! Out of the 
the mouths of his characters comes the pure Irish idiom of 
English, and in his own person he often writes a vivid and 
direct English as it is spoken in Ireland: “That letter he 
was after posting the very evening Martin and Finbarr visited 
him...” (He speaks, too, of the “quenching” of a candle.) 
Readers who remember the fine Dominican Church at Cork 
will read with joy Mr. Corkery’s description of the Christmas 
Crib there. The Threshold of Quiet is simply saturated in a 
tranquil and mournful beauty. 

And the characters of the story, the small handful of 
wayfaring souls we come to know with such affectionate in- 
timacy, are Irish of the Irish. One has met them again and 
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again in Cork or Dublin. The gentle Lily, whose soul is a 
nun-like soul; “for such a soul to stay in the world is to run 
the risk of losing its gift of spiritual joyousness;” Lily, torn 
in twain by her practical certainty that she had a religious 
vocation and her desire to stay “in the world.” “On the one 
hand, to stay and attend on her father and Finbarr was to 
choose the world. It seemed her duty to do so; no other 
course seemed reasonable; yet she leant greatly to the belief, — 
common amongst Irish Catholics, that the right course in 
matters affecting the soul is that which does not seem to 
square exactly with what we call reason.” The interview 
between Lily and Father Cummins is a masterpiece in little: 
an infinitely more truthful portrayal of the tender relation- 
ship between an Irish soggarth and his spiritual child than 
anything else of the kind in the whole range of modern Irish 
fiction. Of Lily Mr. Corkery writes: “It had never struck 
her that she had been sent into this world to have a good 
time.” Self-sacrifice and the sense of duty to be done and a 
trust to be kept were ever the marks of Irish maidenhood. 
And when Lily and her friends talk in these pages, it is the 
talk of real Irish people we are listening to—not a literary 
confection of the MacNamara-McGill variety. “And so they 
continued, their method of talking about such subjects [re- 
ligious vocations] quite characteristic of Irish Catholics— 
seriousness covered over with banter, lest by any possible mis- 
hap it fall into the whine so relished of the Puritan, so in- 
stinctively abhorred of the Celt.” Mr. Corkery is obviously 
well aware that there is none more implacably realist 
than that same Celt! 

To the Irish people their ancient Catholic faith is neither 
a picturesque superstition nor a dull disease. Synge and 
Yeats, great artists as incontestably they were, failed ulti- 
mately as interpreters of the Irish because they thought that 
an Irishman’s religion was a fantastic and mythological affair, 
with no roots in his reason or will. They were not themselves 
Catholic and, therefore, they could not understand the souls 
of men and women who lived in and by the Faith. (Douglas 
Hyde, someone has truly remarked, was the only non-Catholic 
ever to bridge with full sympathy and comprehension this 
gulf of separation.) It takes a Catholic artist to understand 
and adequately to interpret Catholic life. Granted that his 
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artistry is not at fault—that he is an artist born and made— 
the better Catholic he is, the better artist he will prove to be. 
Corkery is only beginning his career. This novel, and a book 
of short stories, A Munster Twilight, are all that he has so far 
published. It may well be that he has not yet acquired the 
fullest mastery of his writer’s craft. Ten years from now, if 
he continues to produce, there can be no doubt about the 
place he will occupy in Irish literature. He will be nothing | 
more nor less than an Irish classic. 





FRIENDS. 
BY JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 


LET me not whimper under blows 

Of adverse circumstance, \ 
Nor let me meet whatever foes 

There be with poisoned lance. 


Nor let me buffet ruthless fates 
With sullen moods of scorn, 

Nor wish when pain breaks down my gates 
That I was never born. 


My life has been a wild surprise 
Of kindnesses unsought, 

Taking from gracious hands and eyes 
Much better than it brought. 


Oh, it was kind of Kindliness 
Blindfold to seek my door, 

I never could requite her less, 
She could not bless me more. 


If the future scourge me with rope’s ends, 
A glad humility 

May make half what all courteous friends 
Were pleased to see in me. 














IS THERE A CATHOLIC THEORY OF CRIMINOLOGY? 
BY FRANCIS T. J. BURNS. 


OT long ago one of our leading newspapers in the 

Northwest reported that a certain venire-man, 
examined apropos of the most sensational mur- 
der case in Minnesota’s history, had been ex- 
cused from jury service because he affirmed 
that “crime is a disease of the mind;” while a second was 
dismissed, because, in his opinion, the prisoner ought to be 
classed as a “born-criminal.” The fact that the two men were 
excused from juror’s duty on the above grounds proves, first, 
that their theory of crime was unsatisfactory in practical life, 
at least; secondly, that some “other” theory of crime does 
obtain, even in quarters where the “born-criminal” theory 
may thrive. This other theory, the true theory, as far as fun- 
damentals are concerned, is, I need not say, held by every 
sound judge of the day. It is peculiarly a Catholic theory. 
Its statement demands only the statement of well-known 
Catholic principles. Even if unacknowledged as Catholic, 
it remains, nevertheless, a great social lever, one of the in- 
numerable “verities” of Catholic faith and morals, which non- 
Catholic, Christian fellows act upon. If perchance they do not 
return thanks, they may be classified as “parasites of Chris- 
tianity” after Mr. Arthur Balfour’s words. 

The judge who dismissed the two venire-men for the 
theoretical views just quoted above, implicitly expressed the 
one and only tenable preamble of any rational criminological 
study, viz., man is a moral being because he possesses free- 
will. 

The materialistic theories of crime, as put forth, for ex- 
ample, by Lombroso and Ferri, neglect altogether too much, 
if not completely, the chief factor in all crime, namely, the 
will. Thus criminological studies by disciples of this cult 
start, not at the beginning ab intra, but at the end—ab eztra. 
Thus: Part I. Etiology. Cosmic factors of crime (climate, 
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1Cf. Causes and Cure of Crime—Thomas Speed Mosby—and The Offender and 
His Relations to Law and Society. Burdette G. Lewis. 
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etc.). II. Social factors of crime (what others inflict upon us). 
III. Individual factors of crime (atavism, heredity-alcoholism, 
etc.) .? 

Without any attempt to treat adequately the subject of 
free-will, I say, as a fundamental postulate of Catholic faith, 
philosophy and experience, that the chief cause of crime and, 
with few exceptions, always the efficient cause of crime, is the 
free-will. I do not deny other causes, but I do class them as 
secondary and contributory. If it be said that I attempt, at 
one stroke, to simplify matters too easily and too quickly, I 
answer that the vagaries of free-will itself are often harder to 
classify and analyze than any secondary, contributory, and 
for the most part—if the literature on the subject is to be 
believed—material causes. 

We may, in fact, underrate the value of the secondary 
causes, but we cannot overrate the chief cause, the will. In a 
broad sense, the whole discussion of so-called criminology 
must be a discussion of the will for the Catholic student. 
The doctrine of free-will, as is the case with all vital “life- 
doctrines,” is like the circle of Trismegistus, whose centre is 
everywhere, whose circumference nowhere. That doctrine 
will not down even in the light of “criminological” re- 
searches. It must be kept in mind and reviewed, in company 
with St. Augustine and St. Thomas, by all who are not satisfied 
to take a part for the whole, an effect for a cause: all who are 
unwilling to accept Spencer’s half-views of life for the basic 
and panoramic interpretations of the Fathers and Scholastics, 
old and new. A kind of illative sense, working throughout 
Christian civilization, seems ever and always to apply to the 
doctrine of free-will the familiar motto: Nemo me impune 
lacessit; because where an attempt is made to brush free-will 
aside, inconsistencies result throughout the different spheres 
of social, legal and economic order. Law governs civil and 
moral life. Is the law obeyed? If not, what is the reason? 
An ancient says, “man is the maker of his own acts;” a modern 
professor indicates “a biological necessity;” while a modern 


*Mr. Lewis certainly speaks with authority in modern penology. If we judge 
rightly from his latest work, he believes rightly that religion is one of the big factors 
making for social amelioration; yet in his latest formal work, he criticizes society 
because “it has proceeded too long on the old (sic) eighteenth century conception 
of free-will and equality,” in dealing with problems like those he proposes to 
discuss. 
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judge implies that, against the examination of a legal offence, 
a jury demands, for the time being if you will, as a pragmatic 
measure, moral liberty. 

It may not be altogether superfluous, therefore, in the 
light of what has been said, to review the broad moral problem 
which the fathers of criminal sociology have had to face, but 
which they have not faced squarely. The problem funda- 
mentally belongs to writers on ethics. The problem is, can 
a man determine his own thought and volition and through 
these, his character, the resultant of thoughts and volitions? 
Or are these already determined for him by chance, by cir- 
cumstance, by the Creator, or whatsoever force you will? 
Voluntarism or Determinism? The answer readily places us 
in a position to determine most, if not all, the elements a jury 
would care to know in weighing a crime. To say nothing of 
the jury, the answer regulates, as Father Maher intimates, 
a man’s whole life-philosophy. 

We will not formally discuss here the Voluntaristic doc- 
trine or that of Determinism. In the light of what has already 
been said, I submit the following as an outline for the study 
of criminal Sociology in any of its branches, from the view- 
point of Catholicism; that is to say, the viewpoint of Catho- 
lic philosophy and theology. The outline is necessarily incom- 
plete, but it may serve, as did the old guide-post on English 
rural roads, to point the way. 

The Voluntaristic doctrine of Will in man carries in its 
train such ideas as responsibility, merit, justice, remorse— 
fundamental notions, the mainsprings of social spheres of 
activity. Chrisfian society could no more exist without these 
notions than man’s body without food and air. These ideas 
of responsibility, merit, justice, remorse, etc., constitute the 
ethical relations generated in every day life, by the existence 
of the Voluntaristic doctrine of human will. These ideas, of 
course, impinge on the theological ideas or notions generated 
by the existence of free-will; so that it is not surprising to 
find that as late as the Vatican Council “we were reminded of 
the doctrine of free-will,” lest perchance Catholics might forget 
that the ethical relations of free-will reached up beyond the 
stars from this mundane world of ours. These ethical notions 
inseparably connected with the existence of man’s free-will, 
have a real objective entity and cannot be resolved “into thin 
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air” by any amount of personal equation, or of internal spirit- 
ual temperament in men; nor by external influences acting 
upon them. Under so widely different contemporaneous con- 
ditions as those which surround the Esquimaux toiling amid 
Arctic snows; the Indian basking in the sunlight before a pagan 
temple “along the banks of Ind;” or a modern Raffles, of the 
Beau Brummel type, passing a moth-like existence amid the 
social circles of a highly artificial society in this century— 
a law is violated. If the law thus violated be a Divine, a 
natural, or human law, the categorizing of the offence straight- 
way is seen to depend upon the kind of law violated. The 
violation of a Divine, natural, positive, or ecclesiastical law 
may mean that in one or other degree, the violator is guilty 
of what Catholics know as “sin.” The violation of some civil 
law, because the violation injures the social right of another, 
may add the additional note of what is known in common 
law and in civil courts as “crime.” In Christian civilization, 
perhaps there is not a “crime” against the state or common- 
wealth where a law which binds in conscience is violated, 
which is not at the same time a sin. On the contrary, needless 
to say, there are innumerable sins which are not “crimes.” 

Now for the examination of “sin” and “crime”—the so- 
ciclogical term “vice” has been divorced from the idea con- 
tained either in sin or crime—two forums have been erected 
by the Creator. One is the internal forum—man’s conscience 
over which the Catholic priest presides in the sacred peni- 
tential tribunal. The other is the external forum—the or- 
dinary civil or ecclesiastical law by which all are made amen- 
able to court examinations for “external violating acts.” Both 
sin and crime, however, as man is a free agent, must spring 
from the same source, namely, the will. Whatever other 
differences there may be between them, in this respect they are 
identical. To be more specific, a sin and a crime have their 
roots respectively in man’s free-will, his “potestas, vis electiva,” 
his faculty of choice. There ought to be naturally, from this 
viewpoint, some common ground of treatment or examination 
between the ideas of sin and crime. But I have emphasized 
the singular for the following reason. Crime (from Latin, 
crimen, accusation) is the general term for offences against 
the criminal law. It has been defined as a “failure or refusal 
to live up to the standard of conduct deemed binding by the 
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rest of the community;” or again, “some act or omission in 
respect of which legal punishment may be inflicted on the 
person who is in default, whether by acting or omitting to act” 
(Sir James Stephen). While one act or omission, in a tech- 
nical sense, may render a person a “criminal,” it is not so 
much this “technical” criminal, who is considered by the crim- 
inological school. It is rather the “instinctive” or “born” crim- 
inal, “a creature who had been sent into the world predestined 
to evil deeds and who could surely be recognized by certain 
stigmata, certain facial, physical and even moral birthmarks.” 
He is not only foredoomed to crime, but to the habit of crime. 
This, the type of Lombroso. The other type presented by the 
Deterministic school, which took issue with his automaton 
theory, presents a man not so much “born” to crime as highly 
liable to it, because of the “milieu” into which he is thrust by 
fortune. The “technical” criminal begot by the one mistake 
of an otherwise apparently honest man is only interesting in 
so far as, more or less, he may be connected with these other 
two, namely, with the man who is a born criminal or the man 
who by force of surroundings becomes criminal in habit. In 
other words, law-breaking as a pre-ordained heritage or as 
an habitual thing, is the reason why this new study has found 
no little interest among men, since Lombroso first published 
his L'Uomo delinquente in 1876. 

=vidently, therefore, the proper parallel term of a dif- 
ferent, but correlated order, to place beside the word, crime, 
as it interests sociological students is not sin, but “vice.” Vice, 
the opposite of virtue, is a habit which works for evil in man. 
It is “the product of repeated sinful acts; and when formed, 
is in a sense also their cause.” The commission of isolated 
sins does not necessarily render a man “vicious” in the tech- 
nical sense. A man may have many vices and yet be guiltless 
of sin, at certain times. St. Thomas adds, that the vice is out- 
done in wickedness by the sin. Vice in the theological sense, 
therefore, and “crime-making” in the criminological sense, 
i. e., an ever present condition, an “urge,” a conjunction of 
forces leading a man to break the external law, surely institute 
a striking, if not exact, parallel. Now we postulated against 
the modern class of social criminologists, the existence of free- 
will; hence, for the sake of our parallel, we can say that a 
“bad habit” of the vicious man and the criminal habit of the 
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“can’t-be-helped” criminal, are the same fundamentally. Each 
habit seems to be a sine-qua-non, for the frequent and recur- 
rent violations of one or another. 

How, then, does the theologian approach the case of a man 
chained in a vicious habit? Of a man who has the habit of 
vice? The fact that the man may seem to be, or for practical 
purpose is helpless before the onslaught of certain tempta- 
tions, does not lead the theologian to deny free-will. Rather 
the theologian re-asserts that, in spite of secondary forces, 
urging or withholding, a man can act or abstain from acting; 
that he can revert to his own condition or attitude of acting or 
non-acting; that if he is restrained from without, his mental 
and volitional status may be the same as if he were not so re- 
strained from without. 

But this is not all. The moral theologian, supported by 
the moral philosopher, goes further. He employs a technical 
distinction, distinguishing between two classes of acts as re- 
sults of the will, namely the “actus hominis” and the “actus 
humanus.” The “actus hominis,” the act of a man, is a phys- 
ical act. It is an act placed by a man without, as a great 
moralist says, depending on his free-will, e. g., some reflex 
acts and acts of an infant, acts of an insane person, etc.® 
An “actus humanus,” a human act, is one done by a rational 
being, man, which proceeds, as effect from cause, from delib- 
erate free-will. Now, all conditions for action being present, 
a man who enjoys sanity is responsible morally for his act, 
in the direct proportion in which that act remains an “actus 
humanus,” or is, in other words, free and deliberate. 

Free-will does not mean the capacity or capability of will- 
ing with absence of all motive. The will follows the intellect. 
Freedom of the will does not imply that man is constantly 
exercising his muscles. It does not exclude the restrictive 
influence of reflex actions or of acquired, distinct or asso- 
ciated methods of living. It allows that man is a social animal 
living in society. That society necessarily has some power 
over him. 

The man enchained by a bad habit, a vice, may commit 
only, we will say, one sin a year, the result of the vice; or he 
may be guilty of frequently repeated acts against some virtue. 
In either case, presuming as the Catholic moralist does, that the 
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man is free, and capable of eliciting a moral act, the deter- 
mination of his responsibility, is always an effort to answer 
this question: How far did he exercise his free-will, his faculty 
of choosing between good and evil? It is harder for him to 
refrain from sinning, after the habit of sin has been formed. 
But may not the formation of the habit of sin have been pre- 
vented? Cannot the single sin, the easy result of the habit of 
sin, be prevented now by his will acting under certain prudent 
conditions, etc.? Although in a different sphere, the man 
who is an habitual sinner, is correlated to the “born” crim- 
inal of Lombroso, or to the “formed” criminal, formed by the 
neglect of society, as the later followers of Lombroso assert. 
But the Catholic theologian starts out by searching for evi- 
dence for the exercise of free-will in the case put to him; 
while in the parallel case, put before the criminological school, 
we find not a search for the exercise of free-will, but a gratui- 
tous denial of free-will, which for the most part lifts respon- 
sibility from the shoulders of the unfortunate criminal under 


. consideration, fixing it wherever convenient, on society, edu- 


cation, poverty or heredity. 

A Catholic theory of sin or crime does, of course, admit 
the restraining influences of impediments to the exercise of 
freedom. We have already intimated this without explaining, 
when we said that the doctrine of free-will takes man as a 
creature living in society, influenced by society. “Show me 
your company and I'll tell you what you are,” is a colloquial 
adage that brings out this truth in a different way. Morality 
is defined as the “relation of human acts to the norm of moral- 
ity, namely, God.” The great error of the writers of the mod- 
ern school of criminologists, apart from their suppression of 
free-will as a preamble of their study, lies in this, they fix their 
eyes so steadfastly on impediments to moral responsibility, 
that they find themselves, whether aware of it or not, dealing 
with acts or types of criminals altogether outside the pale of 
moral study or criminal ethics. For instance, cases of degen- 
eration, physical or moral, spoken of by Max Nordau in De- 
generation, are impediments rather for the study of the 
pathologist than the social philosopher. But ignorance, con- 
cupiscence, fear, violence, and the like, can be recognized as 
“diminishing” factors, in reference to responsibility, simply 
because, in greater or less degree, free-will and intellect are 
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impeded in their moral functioning. Under one or other of 
these heads may be grouped all the immediate impediments of 
a human act. Under remote impediments, may be included 
all the other forces which from Lombroso down to Mosby in 
our own day, have been made the basis of so much error 
and fantastic subjectivism. 

A Catholic theory of criminology does exist, then, in so 
far as the Catholic theory of explaining the genesis and re- 
sponsibility of sin, exists. This can be said to be the case, 
chiefly because the Catholic recognizes as a dogma of the 
Church and a tenet of philosophy, the doctrine of free-will 
in man. 

In a preceding paragraph we emphasized that sanity is 
one pre-supposed condition without which there is no moral 
responsibility. A great proportion of the types of moral aber- 
rance upon which modern materialistic criminologists build 
shining theories, are beyond the pale of sanity, and would 
not be considered by a civil court as capable of transacting 
business which involved the making of contracts. If the 
forces of a “cruel atavistic heredity,” or the forces of a greedy 
modern society, present to us fearful types of the criminal 
instinct or achievement, we should first of all attempt to ascer- 
tain by means of an expert alienist, whether such enjoy the 
sanity a normal adult can claim. Not till such an examination 
was completed, would we endeavor to fix responsibility, or to 
set up theories of crime which rule out freedom of the will. 
Luther denied the freedom of the will and most modern so- 
ciologists have fallen into that pit. But it is interesting to 
remark that the spokesmen of the nations which fought against 
Germany are not acting according to the directive norms 
of any purely materialistic criminology, when it comes to the 
question of judging and fixing the crimes of the Central 
Powers against humanity. Whatever punishment be meted 
out to the leaders of Prussianism, it seems certain at least, 
that the Allies feel that those leaders are responsible for un- 
necessary suffering and bloodshed, and ought to be punished. 
But to talk of punishment without supposing freedom of the 
human will, is to talk nonsense. 

Lombroso, Ferri, Maudsley, Mosby—all nearly in concert, 
if their works are proof, accept in some form or other, De- 
terminism. Determinism says, “given all conditions needed 
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for an action, except the act itself, the act necessarily follows.” 
i Farther back still, the remote but certain cause of material- 
istic social study is Rationalism, proving, e. g., that climate 
exerted the preponderating effect in shaping the life of na- 
tions! What Buckle used to be among historians, the school 
of criminal ethicians is among sociologists. 

How shallow and how gloomy is all Deterministic and Ra- 
tionalistic teaching compared with the Catholic doctrine of 
free-will! So long as the rational man is rational, he can 
place a human responsible act. These alone shall come up for 
his judgment. Moral judgment is not concerned with deprav- 
? ity tantamount to insanity. In the eyes of the Church, while 
sit man can really act with moral responsibility, even though he 
} be morally weak, there exists no such thing as the “born” 
criminal. In the very freedom of man, though it is a respon- 
sibility, lies his opportunity for betterment. His moral power, 
like his mental, may be strengthened by exercise. 

St. Philip Neri, seeing one day in Rome a prisoner dragged 
to the gaol, exclaimed: “There goes Philip, but for the 
grace of God.” The Church can well insist upon Christian 
asceticism as an aid to free-will in reaching the goal of good- 
ness. But while she can say “facienti quod in se est, Deus non 
denegat gratiam,” to one who does his best, God gives His aid 
in grace, she neither exaggerates the claims of grace, nor 
minimizes the claims of free-will; nor neglects to take into 
account the warp and woof of circumstances, amid which 
Ht man, the sovereign free-agent, finds himself—often against 
1 his own choice. Rather she warns man, that though he knows 
i what he is, he knows not what he may become, simply because 

he is free. She writes, so that he who runs may read, the 
i words of St. Augustine, “God, Who created man without his 
b) consent, will not save him without his consent.” Man, here, 
Li) means mankind, every man, woman and child born into this 
i mortal life. 
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A KELTIC POE. 


BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 







NE day in April, 1862, a young Irish lieutenant 
yg, of thirty-four, attached to McClellan’s army, 
(Se xf wrote the following letter from Virginia, where 
NRE Sez he lay dying, to a friend in New York: 
| Ras) “The surgeons removed my shoulder bone 
and a portion of my upper arm. I nearly died. My breath 
ceased, heart ceased to beat, pulse stopped. However, I got 
through. I am not yet out of danger from the operation, but 
a worse disease has set in. I have got tetanus, or lockjaw. 
There is a chance of my getting out of it—that’s all. In case 
I don’t, good-bye, old fellow, with all my love. I don’t want 
to make any legal document, but I desire that you and Frank 
Wood should be my literary executors—because after I’m 
dead I may turn out a bigger man than when living.” 

That: pathetic sentence, half wish, half prophecy, was 
destined to come true, for the fame of Fitz-James O’Brien has 
survived the revenges of time’s whirligig and steadily great- 
ened, until he is known to the student as author of some of 
the most remarkable tales in American literature. 

O’Brien came to New York in 1852 armed with letters of 
introduction to G. P. Morris, the “cis-Atlantic Tom Moore,” 
from the brother of Bishop Collins of Cloyne. Morris was a 
member of the literary coterie, which included “Nat” Willis, 
Halleck, William Winter and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Poe 
and Cooper were in their graves; Irving was in retirement at 
Sunnyside; Paulding was alive but had abandoned literature 
for the consular service. Bryant, though nearing sixty, was 
still in the heydey of his power, but devoted more attention 
to diet and exercise than to the doings of literary Bohemia. 

O’Brien was not reticent about his history. He was born 
in Limerick in 1828, and was fortunate in his parents; for his 
mother was beautiful and cultured and his father a barrister 
of ability. The lad was educated at Dublin University and 
on leaving college came into a not inconsiderable fortune. 
He might have become a gentleman idler had not the spur of 
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ambition urged him on, and it was to the great literary Mecca, 
London, that he turned in the first flush of boyish enthusiasm. 
The way to literary fame, alack, lay through as toilsome a 
Grub Street as ever confronted the drudges of Dryden’s day 
or Johnson’s, and the soaring wings of the young Irishman’s 
ambition were denied all but the most limited of flights. 

To Irishmen America has always been the land of allure- 
ment. In her generous bosom they found freedom and an op- 
portunity for achievement, which were impossible at home. 
It is not surprising that the dissatisfaction which O’Brien felt 
with conditions in London should have turned his thoughts 
to America. 

Morris and his friends accepted O’Brien without a ques- 
tion. And well they might. For whatever his weaknesses 
of temperament (he was aggressive almost to the point of 
pugnacity) his boyish ways, his enthusiasm, his irrepressible 
humor and his verve, gave a new and thrilling vitality to their 
circle. He was of middle height and athletic build, fair of 
complexion, with wavy brown hair, fine blue-gray eyes and 
small chin almost concealed by a heavy brown mustache. 
His voice was singularly sweet and persuasive—an excellent 
thing in man, no less than in woman. 

There was nothing calculating about this exuberant 
youth; he knew little of the value of money and cared less, 
and when the remnant of his inheritance was gone he smil- 
ingly made the best of things. But for all that, he must at 
times have felt the pinch of poverty and the deadly days when 
melancholy succeeded to high spirits. He was a creature of 
moods to whom a steady routine was as impossible as a lone 
flower to a butterfly. Periods of delectable idling were fol- 
lowed by days and nights of amazing industry, when for 
eight or ten hours at a stretch he would work on poem or story 
with every energy of his mind fired to a passionate concen- 
tration. 

O’Brien was not long in finding a welcome for his writings 
and soon became known to readers of the Home Journal, the 
Evening Post, the Times, the Saturday Press, Putnam’s, Vanity 
Fair and The Atlantic Monthly. For ten years he poured out 
poems, tales, sketches, dramatic reviews, and even theatrical 
pieces, of which many have long been forgotten and might 
even defy identification. It is now thirty-eight years since 
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his old friend, William Winter, collected some two score of 
his poems and a dozen of his stories, but the volume has 
long been out of print. The poems have a faint aroma as of 
fine linen long laid away in lavender, but several of the tales 
have won him the fame for which he hoped in the face of 
death. 

Like most men who are capable of original work, O’Brien 
was not ashamed to study closely the productions of other 
writers, and indeed to imitate their method and style when 
the humor seized him. He knew his Hawthorne, his Hoff- 
mann, and his Poe, and caught some of the latter’s tricks with 
surprisingly good effect. He did not stop there but imitated 
Poe in studying Hoffmann, to whom his obligations in The 
Wondersmith are unmistakable. Here his theme is of the 
kind which one tells to children in the glow of an open fire, 
creating an atmosphere surcharged with magic in which mar- 
vels can happen because time and place are not. The Wonder- 
smith is a man of crime, who foregathers with fortune tellers 
and gypsy peddlers and directs their uncanny business of bot- 
tling up souls “the pick of a thousand births, which the mid- 
wife steals.” In tiny wooden manikins these souls are lodged 
and do dark deeds at the command of the Wondersmith. But 
all this bizarre wickedness is futile to upset the devotion of 
two children, one the reputed daughter of the sinister magi- 
cian and the other a poor little organ-grinder, whose crooked 
body harbors a soul all straight and shining. The Wonder- 
smith and his crew are finally caught in their own toils and 
burned to death, while Anita and the Italian boy, like the 
lovers in the Eve of St. Agnes, make their escape, haply to a 
fairer land and joyous days. The story made a sensation when 
published in The Atlantic Monthly (October, 1859), but the 
reason is hard to find. It has neither the Keltic witchery nor 
the German glamour; it lacks, indeed, that touch of inevitable 
magic which gives soul to every tale of ghost and fairy. Per- 
haps it was but a jeu d’esprit written after an evening with the 
Serapionsbriider. The conception, it must be confessed, has 
the Teutonic heaviness, not the Keltic lightness, and had no 
more place in O’Brien’s genius than a leprechaun in Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

While O’Brien handles a variety of themes, they are mark- 
edly unequal in value. In Tommattoo we have well worn 
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elements: a benevolent old Italian father, his beautiful daugh- 
ter and two suitors, one virtuous, the other villainous, and 
virtue is not compelled to be its own sole reward. In 
Milly Dove we have the sentimental tale of the “Duchess” 
variety in which King Cophetua, in the person of the great 
Alexander Winthrop, falls in love with a beggar maid in the 
person of Milly Dove who, pretty and scarcely out of her 
teens, is clerk in a New England village candy shop. In The 
Golden Ingot the theme is alchemy, whose possibilities one 
might suppose to have been exhausted generations before, had 
not Balzac employed it in one of his greatest novels. 

In The Pot of Tulips, O’Brien turns to the ghost story; in 
My Wife’s Tempter to the diabolical influences of Mormon 
propaganda, a subject vastly more interesting in his day than 
in ours. 

In The Lost Room he invades the realm of visions and 
beholds men and women in the garb of earlier centuries hold- 
ing high revelry, only to see them melt away again into thin 
air. On reading it one conjectures that O’Brien had delved 
into the Gesta Romanorum, and found a romantic appeal in 
the story which William Morris was later to retell as The 
Writing on the Image. In The Bohemian the theme is mes- 
merism, a tempting morsel for every delver into the weird, 
and in treatment it is under obvious obligations to Haw- 
thorne’s The Birthmark. 

Philip Brann (the Bohemian) possesses mesmeric power 
and finds a susceptible subject in Annie Deane, the fiancée 
of Henry Cranston. When hypnotized, Miss Deane makes 
revelations regarding a lonely spot on Coney Island, in which 
a treasure has been concealed for years. The cupidity of 
Brann and Cranston is satisfied when their expedition in 
quest of the booty is successful, but the price is tragically high; 
for Miss Deane, whose nervous energies are depleted by the 
trance, fails to rally and dies in her repentant lover’s arms. 

The ethical undercurrent of the story is evident in Annie’s 
appeal to her lover against undertaking the quest. One re- 
calls The Birth Mark, the trepidation of Georgiana at her 
husband’s desire to remove the crimson stain from her cheek; 
his insistence and her loving acquiescence; the seeming suc- 
cess at first and the tragic dénouement. Cranston, on the 
one hand, and Aylmer, on the other, risk the lives of the 
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women they love, the one to gain wealth, the other to gratify 
his ideal of beauty, and their selfishness meets with a swift 
and terrible punishment. 

In Mother of Pearl, O’Brien owes nothing to either Hoff- 
mann or Hawthorne, but much to Poe, to whom his obliga- 
tions are obvious. The story, told in the first person quite in 
Poe’s manner, recounts the marriage of the narrator with a 
beautiful American girl, Minnie, whom he meets while travel- 
ing in the East. When Pearl is born both love the child with 
equal passion. On returning to America all is well for a time, 
but gradually an unaccountable languor succeeds Minnie’s 
exuberant vitality and arouses the apprehensions of her hus- 
band. A holiday is planned to New York, where they attend 
the theatre and see Matilda Heron (an actress whose wild 
genius O’Brien admired), in a performance of Medea. Minnie 
is profoundly affected; her eyes never wander from the stage, 
her face is tense and her body sways with emotion. That 
night the husband unaccountably awakens to find his wife 
bending over him with a naked dagger in her hand. He has 
barely time to draw his body aside and escape the plunging 
weapon. To his bitter upbraiding his wife responds with 
stoical indifference, while he, bewildered and baffled, feels his 
love turn to loathing. He abandons his holiday plans, re- 
turns home with his wife, and lays her case before a physician, 
fearful that her mind is on the verge of collapse. Mystified by 
the case, the physician takes up his residence with the hapless 
couple and devotes himself to a study of Minnie, while the 
husband finds some measure of consolation in his child, Pearl. 

One night the two men sit talking late. Outside the 
mournful winds of autumn stir the dead leaves and “chilly 
draughts come from unseen crevices, blowing on back and 
cheek till one feels as if some invisible lips were close behind, 
pouring malignant breaths on face and shoulder.” Suddenly 
there comes a noise, which fills them both with terror. Spring- 
ing to their feet they fling open a door commanding a view 
of the corridor. Tall and white, the figure of Minnie ap- 
proaches, a candle in her hand, her white gown spotted with 
blood. She has murdered Pearl. Stately and calm as a 
goddess answering the prayers of her devotees, she makes 
her awful confession, smoothing her hair with her blood- 
stained fingers as she speaks. While residing in India she 
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contracted the hasheesh habit, which gradually bound her 
as with chains of steel; the greenish paste became her very 
existence. It was while under its influence that she attended 
the performance of Medea with her husband in New York, 
and “from that instant, murder became glorified in her sight. 

. . . Her soul became rapt in the contemplation of the spill- 
ing of blood. I was to have been her first victim, Pearl her 
second. She ended by saying, with an ineffable smile, that 
the delight of the taking away of life was beyond imagina- 
tion.” The closing paragraph is vivid and, like Poe, concludes 
the story with dramatic (one might say, melodramatic) 
finality. 

Throughout this story, which still retains much of its 
original power, we have vivid touches which prove that 
O’Brien had studied Poe to advantage. Minnie is of the type 
so common in Poe, slender, beautiful, high-strung, with large 
dark gray eyes, transparent skin and mobile features. Her 
sinuous body possessed a strange and subtle grace; indeed, 
she had, to a striking degree, an “aérial serenity of motion.” 
No less appealing was her voice, low, sweet, musical, and yet 
distinctive beyond any her lover had ever heard. Quite in the 
manner of Poe, O’Brien pictures the gradual change by which 
her buoyant joyousness fades into an inexplicable lassitude 
which, on occasions, becomes a brooding melancholy. He 
consults a physician despite whose optimism he feels (again 
like Poe) the shadow of impending disaster. In picturing the 
degenerate wife returning from the midnight murder of her 
child, O’Brien is thinking of that highly effective scene in the 
Fall of the House of Usher, when Madeline, escaping from the 
tomb, returns to her brother’s chamber and reels across the 
threshold in the final agony of death. In each case we have 
two men, one with nerves wrought to the breaking point, the 
other a friend less agonized, but with every sense painfully 
alert; the time is the fateful hour of midnight; the autumn 
winds sigh mournfully without; then comes a strange sound 
which chills their hearts, and the door is flung open to dis- 
cover the pallid apparition of a woman, whose white garments 
are stained with blood. 

It was a pity that O’Brien did not follow his model in 
rigidly excluding every non-essential. Poe would have fore- 
gone the incident in which the infant Pearl is rescued from 
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a shark by a Malay diver, and have resisted all temptations 
to discuss histrionic art at the performance of Medea. Had 
O’Brien’s exuberant genius been schooled to a stricter literary 
abstinence Mother of Pearl might have ranked as one of the 
best tales of its type in American literature. 

But O’Brien was his own man after all, and it was not of 
his genius in his enthusiastic twenties to accept restraints, 
even artistic ones, with resignation. 

Adequately to judge the brilliant young Irishman, how- 
ever, we should consider his two best tales, What Was It? 
and The Diamond Lens. It is these which won him greatest 
reputation during his life, and upon which rests his chief 
claim for an abiding place in the history of the American 
short story. What Was It? was written at odd moments in 
the lodgings of his friend, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and like 
Mother of Pearl, shows unmistakably the influence of Poe. 
The narrator, when about to fall asleep one night, feels some- 
thing drop as if from the ceiling upon his chest and two bony 
hands encircle his throat. The suddenness of the attack for 
a moment disconcerts him, but regaining his self-possession 
he struggles desperately in the. darkness, until at last the mur- 
derous visitant is overpowered and pinioned upon the bed. 
The victor, gasping, gets to his feet and turns on the light 
only to feel his brain reel as he beholds—nothing. “I had 
one arm firmly clasped round a breathing, panting, corporeal 
shape; my other hand gripped, with all its strength, a throat 
as warm and apparently fleshly as my own, and all in the 
bright glare of a large jet of gas, I beheld absolutely nothing! 

. . . Imagination in vain tries to compass the awful paradox.” 
The creature was bound with cords which rose and 
fell with its breathing, while the clothes upon the bed were 
shaken by its convulsive efforts to escape. The next day the 
strange thing was chloroformed and a mold made which 
disclosed its form. “It was shaped like a man—distorted, un- 
couth and horrible—but still a man. It was small, not over 
four feet and some inches in height, and its limbs revealed a 
muscular development that was unparalleled. Its face sur- 
passed in hideousness anything I had ever seen .. . It was 
the physiognomy of what I should fancy a ghoul might be. 
It looked as if it was capable of feeding on human flesh.” .. . 
As the days passed pathos was added to horror for there was 
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no way of feeding the strange creature, whose struggles for 
life grew weaker each hour. At last it died and was hastily 
buried, still a thing of mystery, sinister and invisible. 

There is a fascination about this tale, which still remains, 
and it is worth noting that Ambrose Bierce, upon whose 
shoulders, in our generation, rests the mantle of Poe, has not 
hesitated to follow O’Brien’s lead in at least two of his stories, 
The Damned Thing and Staley Fleming’s Hallucination. 

What O’Brien’s story might have become in Poe’s hands 
ohe may conjecture. That the Kelt had the American in mind 
as he wrote it is obvious in more instances than one. It was 
quite like Poe to make the narrator an addict to opium, as well 
as his friend, Dr. Hammond. 

Like Poe also are O’Brien’s occasional affectations, his 
pretenses of excursions into the recondite. Lying upon his 
bed, courting slumber, he read a History of Monsters—“a 
curious French work which I had lately imported from Paris.” 
Despite such imitations of Poe, O’Brien committed a funda- 
mental artistic blunder, which would have made the Amer- 
ican shudder. One smiles, perhaps approvingly, at his clever- 
ness in imitating the American’s tricks. Would that he had 
mastered his artistry! Never would the crafty Poe have per- 
mitted a plaster cast to be made of The Thing (he made no 
mistakes after Berenice) any more than he would have named 
the undertaker who buried M. Valdemar or have made a 
daguerreotype of the reincarnated Ligeia. 

It was in The Atlantic Monthly for January, 1858, that 
O’Brien published his masterpiece, The Diamond Lens. Here 
his imagination, if not more daring than in What Was It? 
kept a more unfaltering flight and deserves the conspicuous 
place universally granted it for originality of conception, sus- 
tained interest and glow of poetic fancy. 

The Diamond Lens is the story of a man whose interest 
in optics has become a very passion until he dreams of a lens 
so perfect as to defy all obstacles, and to penetrate the wonders 
of a life whose infinite minutiz have thus far escaped every 
investigation of science. He consults a medium (a vulgarism, 
alas, of which the fastidious Poe would never have been 
guilty), and under the spur of her disclosures seeks out the 
Jewish Simon, owner of a perfect diamond. Though put on 
his guard by his visitor’s questions, Simon is not immune to 
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the vintage of *48, and finally produces his treasured stone, 
which shimmers in the lamplight as if “all the glories of light, 
ever imagined or described, were pulsating in its crystalline 
chambers.” The half-drunken Simon is dispatched by the 
blow of a dagger and the murderer, after skillfully arranging 
every detail to indicate that the fatal wound was self-inflicted, 
makes his escape with the diamond. During the succeeding 
three months he devotes night and day to his diamond lens 
and, with infinite toil and care, finally completes it. Trem- 
bling with excitement, he places it upon its platform and ad- 
justs it above a single drop of clear water. At first he sees 
what appears to be a dimly lighted chaos, a vast luminous 
abyss. Depressing the lens with infinite care, he is dazzled 
by a scene of indescribable beauty. “On every side I beheld 
beautiful inorganic forms of unknown texture and colored 
with the most enchanting hues,” like clouds of the highest 
rarity, which “undulated and broke into vegetable forma- 
tions, and were tinged with splendors compared with which 
the gilding of our autumn woodlands is as dross compared 
with gold. Far away into the illimitable distance stretched 
long avenues of these gaseous forests, dimly transparent, and 
painted with prismatic hues of unimaginable brilliancy. The 
pendant branches waved along the fluid glades until every 
vista seemed to break through half lucent ranks of many 
colored drooping silken pennons. What seemed to be either 
fruits or flowers, pied with a thousand hues, lustrous and ever 
varying, bubbled from the crown of this fairy foliage. No 
hills, no lakes, no rivers, no forms animate or inanimate, 
were to be seen, save those vast amoral copses that floated 
serenely in the luminous stillness, with leaves and fruits and 
flowers gleaming with unknown fires, unrealized by mere 
imagination.” Surely such a scene were fit abode for animate 
beauty; and as if in answer to the thought there suddenly 
emerged from out the silken vista a creature of ineffable 
loveliness. “I can not (how often Poe ‘could not and dared 
not? but did!) attempt to inventory the charm of this divine 
revelation of perfect beauty. Those eyes of mystic violet, 
dewy and serene, evade my words. Her long, lustrous hair 
following her glorious head in a golden wake, like the track 
sown in heaven by a falling star, seems to quench my most 
burning phrases with its splendors ... Her motions were 
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those of some graceful naiad, cleaving, by a mere effort of 
will, the clear, unruffled waters that filled the chambers of 
the sea.” Bewildered by this vision, he steps back from his 
lens and his eye falls upon the tiny drop of water below it. 
What a harrowing thought possesses him! Animula (for so 
he names this radiant divinity) dwells worlds apart from him, 
in a sphere which only his vision can invade, imprisoned in 
a drop of water. Through the hours that follow his eyes 
scarcely leave the lens; a rapturous adoration thrills him to 
behold her, with more than a goddess’ grace, float like a flash 
of light through the glimmering avenues of her dwelling. 

In his worship of this glorious divinity he becomes ob- 
livious of the passage of the moments, the hours, the days. 
His life is absorbed in a passion of admiration; but it is all 
in vain. As well reach for the stars at night as for this tiny 
creature disporting in that luminous world at once so near 
and so infinitely far. He must break himself of this mad 
fancy before it destroys his reason. He tears himself away, 
seeks the world outside and attends the theatre, only to leave 
in disgust and return to his lens—and Animula. But during 
his brief absence she has undergone a tragic transformation. 
Her face is thin and haggard; her limbs trail heavily; the 
wondrous lustre of her golden hair has faded. The thought 
of his impotence maddens her lover with grief. To him, hers 
is a world forbid, and with the anguish of despair he beholds 
her in the pangs of dissolution. Her limbs shrivel, her eyes 
are quenched, her golden hair becomes lank and discolored, 
the last throes are come—for the tiny drop of water is at the 
point of evaporation. He faints, to recover hours later 
amid the wreck of his instrument, shattered in mind and in 
body. They call him madman now, but he insists that they 
are mistaken. He lives on charity, yet his eyes behold no 
sordid realities of every day, but that world of gorgeous color 
in which Animula had her brief but radiant existence. 

The daring imagination which conceived this story is 
worthy of O’Brien at his best; from the moment when the 
diamond comes into the hands of the mad optician, it never 
falters or loses its poetic fire. For this Poe might have been 
proud to claim it. But in structure it is weak—an indictment 
always true of O’Brien, but never of Poe. How relentlessly 
the American, like a surgeon with his scalpel, would have cut 
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away the visit to Madame Volpes, the medium, and pruned 
down the incident of Simon to a single paragraph! That 
done, he would have recognized in many a touch a skillful 
student of his own methods. There is the preliminary self- 
revelation in which the scientist declares that his imagination 
supplies the limitations of his microscopes and that, lying 
awake at night, he has dreamed of a lens so powerful as to 
pierce through all the envelopes of matter down to its com- 
ponent atoms. There is the marshaling of the names of great 
scientists to whom the homage of a devotee is paid; the dis- 
cussion of references to scientific discoveries, which are thrown 
off with the nonchalance of the savant; the confession early in 
the tale that the narrator “supposes he is mad; for every 
great genius is mad upon the subjects in which he is greatest.” 
In the murder episode, moreover, Poe would have beheld a 
student of his Cask of Amontilado. For here is the same cold- 
blooded determination to compass a murder, the same success 
in plying the victim with wine, the same skillful inuendoes, 
the same torment of soul deliberately inflicted on the victim, 
the same moral blindness on the part of the destroyer, and 
finally, the same diabolical minuteness in recounting the ca- 
tastrophe, colored in the one case by exultation over the 
triumph of vengeance and in the other over the attainment 
of the diamond. In the description of Animula and her gor- 
geous dwelling he would have found a choice of diction and 
a poetic fervor worthy of his own genius, and yet vitally dif- 
ferent; for here was no pensive melancholy such as evermore 
cast its shadow over the soul of Poe, but a fervor by which 
O’Brien (and the universal Kelt) claims kinship with the stars. 

O’Brien, indeed, was as emotional as Poe and gifted with 
as rich an imagination. Both men were opinionated, but 
Poe was vastly more the egotist. Both had the dramatic in- 
stinct to a marked degree; O’Brien employed his in writing 
for the theatre, Poe his in arranging his world as a stage 
upon which he himself played the leading réle. Thus in his 
own eyes he became invested with a kind of mournful dignity 
and drew about him the mantle of a conscious superiority, 
which marked him as a soul apart from the multitude. Play- 
ing up to his part he made pretence to a depth of knowledge 
which he did not possess, and falsified facts about his life in 
order to lend it the color of Byronic romance and make his 
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poetic talent appear to have flowered in childhood. O’Brien 
was sociable; he liked life and delighted to feel the hum and 
thrill of it about him. Poe, with his peculiar attitude of mind, 
spent lonely years and, self-centred and self-pitying like Rous- 
seau, tended as inevitably as the Frenchman to become sus- 
picious even of his friends and to confine his society to per- 
sons (chiefly women), upon whose sympathy (one might 
almost say, pity) he could unfailingly rely. With Poe melan- 
choly was a habit of mind; quite typical was his insistence that 
the finest poetry must be tinged with sadness. O’Brien’s 
melancholy was a phase of his Keltic temperament which, in 
i the ardor of today, plays joyously among the stars, only to 
find itself on the chill morrow plunged in the slough of 
despond. We dwell, after all, in a world of brick and stone 
and mortar, of trials and accidents and sickness, and it were 
not compatible with the great scheme of things that the Kelt 
should everlastingly forget the din of the marketplace and 
dwell with garlanded head among the fields of asphodel. 
All of which must not be thought to imply that O’Brien 
was a mere dreamer of dreams. Even a poet may die for 
his vision, and the brilliant Irish lad who offered his sword to 
the Government at the outbreak of the Civil War had, within 
a year, repaid with his ardent young life for the generous 
adoption of America. Scarcely more than a boy, he was 
dead in his early thirties, before he had fully learned how 
important is form in literature and how rigid are the bounds 
which art prescribes to the imagination, even in its loftiest 
flights. What he might have accomplished had years been 
granted him, we can only conjecture. Perhaps he might have 
achieved a place beside the triumvirate of American short- 
story masters, sharing unchallenged honors with Irving, Poe 
and Hawthorne. 
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BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


the shipping shortage is over, without doubt 
there will be a great flood of visitors from the 
United States to the battlefields of the western 
Sors——O} front. Already there are visitors in considerable 
throngs—soldiers of the Allied Armies, for the most part, and 
voluntary War Workers, as well as civilians from Belgium, 
France and England, in lesser number. Last Whitsuntide 
the tragic ruins of Ypres were full of people, who had come 
from all the countryside around in all sorts of vehicles and 
by all sorts of ways, to gaze upon the silent ruins and try to 
reconstruct for themselves the meaning of war. And so it 
was at Douai and Arras; at Lens and Albert and, doubtless, 
at all the famous towns and villages and historic sites along 
the winding, twisting belt of harassed ground over which, for 
so long, and so short a time ago, death brooded and wrought. 
But even when the Treaty of Peace was still wet with the 
ink of the signatures, it was not easy to reconstruct. The 
cobbled roads in the towns and villages were already tidied 
and made smooth. The pitted, pock-marked fields were lush 
with coarse vegetation. Where gaunt, dead trees thrust their 
snapped trunks and broken branches, like accusing fingers, up 
towards heaven, the bright green of the new grass and uncon- 
quered undergrowth rioted beneath the turquoise blue of the 
perfect summer sky. And on the miles and miles of open 
plain, where stands never a tree, where almost hidden barbed 
wire entanglements, still clinging to their rotting posts and 
rusting supports, were just discerned beside the snaky white 
chalk lines running here and there, up and down the rolling 
surface of the land, the shell holes and the old trenches were 
falling in and becoming smoothed and rounded off by the 
luxuriance of the growth. 
Here, where men struggled and fell and died, are brilliant 
patches, acres in extent, of scarlet poppies. Wild mustard 
flings its golden flowers far and wide. Bright blue cornflowers 
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almost put the very sky to shame. Nature has done her best 
to cover up and hide the hideousness and shame that man 
put upon her. Little by little, day by day, she toils on to 
restore. In winter her rains and frosts break down the 
sharp lines of the trenches; the shelters and the dug-outs 
tumble in; the wooden supports rot and crumble away. In 
spring and summer her roots twist and grip in the loosened 
earth and chalk; her grasses and flowers cast their mantle of 
beauty over the charnel houses of the War. 

You who will come to see these battlefields, in reverent 
journey to visit some beloved grave, whose pilgrim steps will 
lead you over the bloody field on which he fell: you, too, who 
are led thitherwards by idle curiosity, will never see it as it 
was. The very places which the soldiers knew so well, the 
places where they lived for weeks and months at a time, were 
already unrecognizable after one short year. 

So, as the quiet, insistent work of nature goes on and the 
gangs of British, French, Russian, Chinese and German labor 
“clearing up” are withdrawn, the whole aspect of the country 
changes, and, with it, the mentality of those who are looking 
on. If the War has left its marks upon the face of nature, 
marks which its wonderful and indomitable vitality is quietly 
smoothing away, so has it left its marks, no less deeply graved 
upon the minds and souls of those who took their part in it. 
But those barbed entanglements of the mind, those deep scars 
seared into the very soul, are undergoing changes, too; slowly, 
perhaps, but none the less resistlessly than those that dis- 
figured the smiling fields of France. 

You who saw the War only from afar off, reflected in the 
columns of the daily papers, brought closer and more inti- 
mately home by the letters that came to you from the fighting- 
line: you have experienced, to some degree, at any rate, some 
of the mind and heart changes of which I write. Far from the 
crash and din of the battle, far from the instant dangers threat- 
ening by night and by day, far from the ceaseless movement 
and feverish business of the fighting part of the War, you none 
the less felt the strain of it and bore your share of its horror. 
No one who realized at all what it meant could have borne it 
without the most profound emotional changes taking place 
within him. But for most of you the ties that bound you to the 
War were far closer than this, far more personal than the 
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mere knowledge that it was going on. Your flesh and blood 
were there. Your anxieties and fears kept pace with their 
dangers. You had some insight, faint perhaps and blurred, 
but no less real, into what they were experiencing. 

But for them, the fighters! The instincts which thrust 
their roots the furthest into the deeps of human nature were 
aroused and let loose. With their disturbance the connected 
emotions were brought into unfettered play. Conscious, they 
wrought a new arrangement into the texture of mental life. 
Unconscious, they burrowed into those unexplored chambers 
of the mind in which the powerful springs of conduct, and of 
life itself, have their hidden lair. Self-assertion, self-preserva- 
tion, fear, anger, hate, wove their strands as never before into 
the living fabric of the consciousness. The mental energy un- 
loosed flowed in unaccustomed channels and stimulated un- 
usual passions. Outlooks and values changed, so rapidly and 
so unaccountably sometimes that one was horrified to see of 
what thoughts one was capable, what desires he could counte- 
nance. The whole emotional life, usually so placid and un- 
eventful, save for those mimic gusts of self-raised storm, was 
stirred and lashed into very maelstroms. Likes and dislikes 
followed one another without reason or obvious justification. 
Things highly prized were cast lightly away; while those of 
no real value claimed, for the moment, our every thought. 
Happy, indeed, were they who had some one fixed solid 
interest or value at which to anchor the frail barque of their 
souls: something so fixed and so stable that it could defy alter- 
ation and withstand all the shocks of disordered feeling, all 
the buffetings of abnormal emotions. Of such, one, and un- 
doubtedly the most powerful, was religion. Where that held 
fast, mental life flowed on with at least something of its 
normal tranquillity. But even then, deep and far-reaching 
changes took place; and the over-strained, over-excited, war- 
taxed mind came out of the War a very different thing from 
what it was when it first entered in upon it. 

Now things are “petering out.” The great armies, as far 
as this part of the world is concerned, at any rate, are gone. 
Even the labor is dwindling from day to day in number. You 
may go for miles over the areas and hardly ever see a soul, 
save a few civilians, in a district that was crowded to the limit 
of possibility while the War was still being waged. And just 
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as the material aspect of the landscape is changing, and has al- 
ready changed; just as emptiness has taken the place of 
crowds; so are the minds of those of us who are left here for 
the time undergoing a fresh set of alterations and readjust- 
ments. It is the inevitable recoil, the reassertion of the nor- 
mal, the struggle of the currents to overflow the newer, war- 
worn channels and run again in the old courses. In many 
ways it is a painful process. The mental changes brought 
about by the circumstances of war were forced by the War 
and kept pace with it. These new readjustments are forced 
by no outward stimulus, but rather by the lack of any real. 
stimulation. The war changes were fierce, abrupt, cata- 
clysmal. These are sluggish, full of effort, gradual. 

There are, no doubt, incentives to break and destroy 
habits that the War crystallized out of our freedom, habits 
both physical and mental; but there is little driving power 
left to make the incentives real, living forces and so, effec- 
tively, to counter the habits. We see, indeed, the true values 
to be substituted; but find it hard to grasp them. Energy is 
wanting; and there is little or no external stimulus to force us 
to react. The whole thing is “petering out.” There is only 
lassitude and a general reaction from the strenuous emo- 
tional living of the past five years. More life was crowded 
into those years than in twenty or thirty of times of peace: 
turbulent, insistent, not to be thwarted life. Now it is pale and 
thin and listless in comparison—just “petering out.” 

Nothing, perhaps, so much as experience of a war such as 
this brings one to realize the utter instability of all the human 
conventions and beliefs upon which we used to rely, the utter 
untrustworthiness of one’s own self when placed in a circle of 
circumstance so much out of the usual. The whole edifice of 
our human creeds—social, political, ethical—is apt to totter 
and fall away. The philosophy of life which we have acquired 
with such pains in all our experience of living, is not equal to 
the strain. It fails us now when we most have need of it; 
and, indeed, the need is no less great, but rather greater, now— 
paradoxical as it may seem—than when the War was raging 
round us. Many who had then no other conscious stay and 
support than their human philosophy laughed their way 
through the War, mocked its worst dangers, and cynically ac- 
cepted it as a matter of inexplicable course. They went to 
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their death with the same smile upon their lips as they wore, 
in seeming careless irresponsibility, while they were about 
their routine tasks behind the line. But beneath the surface 
that appeared to their comrades, beyond what was grasped 
consciously in their own minds, there must have been some- 
thing deeper and more substantial which tranquillized them, 
robbed the apparent cynicism of its bitterness, and gave a very 
real value to the smile. Of such stuff were they made that 
this at least could be believed. ~ 

But of those who won through the great Venture, with 
such seeming cynicism and careless ready smiles, most now 
seem to have lost that silent well-spring in the unconscious 
that gave their philosophy what worth it had. And, having 
lost it—or, perhaps, after all, they really never had it—it, too, 
has “petered out.” The riot of unchecked excitement and 
feverish pursuit of amusement that came after the fighting 
was at an end—and this, not in the fighting forces alone, but 
among the civilians in all the great capitals and lesser towns 
and villages—was not only the expression of the lifting of an 
intolerable load, hitherto bravely borne if with much loathing. 
It was at the same time the sign and the effect of the breaking 
down of all the barriers, both naturally and artificially, raised 
to protect the very soul itself from those strong forces of its 
own let loose by the action of the War. I have said that re- 
ligion was the sheet anchor of the soul during the times of 
stress. It is impossible to generalize from a few examples; 
and I have in mind, as I write, merely certain types of men; 
but in the main I am persuaded that the vast majority of our 
soldiers were sincerely religious in their own personal and 
incommunicable way. Theirs was a religion of trust, an atti- 
tude towards life and living, a feeling rather than a dogma, 
vague and shadowy for the most part, quite unlike the reas- 
oned and articulated religion of the “churches.” It was often 
compatible with disregard of conventional morality, loose no- 
tions as to ownership, the use of language truly abominable to 
more refined ears. But, such as it was, there it was to help 
them through when they needed help badly enough. Of 
course, it is obvious that I am not referring to anything other 
than a very generalized sort of “Natural Religion,” which Cath- 
olics may find it difficult to understand at all. None the less, 
it seems to have been strong enough to have carried the men 
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safely through the dangers which they encountered every day 
with comparative tranquillity of mind. It would not seem, 
however, to be able to carry them through the dangers of 
peace; for it was one of those mental changes suddenly 
evolved to meet a particular set of circumstances, which, like 
the physical changes of nature, move and alter with the cir- 
cumstances that brought them into being. It was a “War 
Religion,” keyed to crashing shells and roaring guns, tuned 
to hardships and discomforts of every sort. And with the 
loosening down of the tenseness of the War it has fallen out 
of tune. Like the grim lines of trenches now hidden beneath 
the flaunting rows of scarlet poppies, like the ragged shell 
holes, now filled to the brim with the yellow mustard or the 
blue cornflower, the War Religion has sunk and become 
hidden by the newer interests of life, with the War far off in 
the background of memory and a thousand new things to 
occupy thought. And yet the dangers of peace are in a sense 
far more threatening to the soul, and indeed to the ordinary 
happiness for which man in this world craves than those of 
the War itself. 

That this is true is seen in the state of extraordinary un- 
rest that is sweeping over the face of the world: unrest in 
every department of life, in thought and theory, in politics and 
economics, in labor and class and creed. We need now, no 
less than ever, some strong, compelling force to steady our 
souls. We need clear principles with which to meet the prob- 
lems thrust upon us. “War Religion” has failed us here. It 
could hardly have been hoped that it could succeed. In the 
welter of interests and counter interests, the conflict of classes, 
the reshaping of the social fabric that is taking place before 
our eyes with fatal and fateful swiftness by makeshift means 
and rule of thumb, with behind it the vast driving power of an 
unchecked emotional force, we need something more than 
feeling to carry us to a safe haven. Human principles and 
human compromises are bound to fail. There is only one 
thing that can save society from shipwreck. In the meantime, 
while events move with such swiftness at home and abroad, 
the impression that one gathers in these areas, which have 
been left stranded by the passing of the tide of war, is one 
of “going to pieces.” It is the end of a great enterprise, itself 
undertaken for a great end, And like all other mortal things, 
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all human enterprises, it has come to its close. The vast 
stores of material left scattered over the bosom of the country- 
side are gathered into dumps and sold, or moved back to the 
bases for trans-shipment to England. Familiar faces cease 
to be seen in the mess-rooms, as one by one the old messmates 
are demobilized, or, if they happen to be regular soldiers, are 
transferred to Egypt, India and Home Stations. The de- 
plenished “cadres” of Armies, Corps and Divisions—the little 
handfuls of men that represent what, during the War, were 
organizations dealing with thousands and scores of thousands 
of soldiers, as the case might be—are day by day disbanded 
in the country, or sent home one by one to be broken up 
there. Before long the last will have taken its departure. 
The camps. of the Prisoners of War will be closed, their tents 
struck, their barbed wire barricades down and the plough of 
the farmer erasing the marks, even, that would show that 
a camp had ever been there. 

For a little time, no doubt, something will be left: some 
labor that is found still to be indispensable, some transport, 
some feeding machinery, with the few other organizations that 
are necessary for its maintainance. The work of the Graves 
Registration Units cannot end at once, nor, indeed, until all 
the scattered graves have been found and the bodies rever- 
ently exhumed and placed within the recognized cemeteries 
of the War. 

This “petering out” at its end is in the most marked 
contrast to the days at the beginning of the War, when fever- 
ish activity reigned everywhere. Very different is it, too, from 
the drilling and training in the hastily organized camps and 
barrack squares where the New Armies were being formed 
as the Old Army of Great Britain fought doggedly to keep a 
place for them, until they would be ready to take their stand 
in the ranks of the Allies battling for the liberty of the world. 
Then all was bustle, haste and activity, ordered, no doubt, and 
methodical, yet none the less supremely exciting for those 
who were being trained. There was no time to be lost; and 
days were packed full of swift incident. 

In sharpest distinction, too, is it to the still more thrilling 
and exciting war days, when everyone was keyed to the most 
tense and there was no time to think or reflect upon the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of hourly ‘events; when quick action 
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took the place of more deliberate thought and life—not wholly 
unprepared—ran through a maze of sudden unexpected- 
ness. 

These already almost half-forgotten contrasts mark the 
present phase and emphasize its character of decay. And in 
all the different moments of the whole terrible, swift-moving 
drama, from its beginning to its ending, the instability of hu- 
man life and the shifting of its estimates of worth and value is 
the one thing that stands out evident and clear. 

It is easy to state the fact and speculate upon it; far more 
difficult to realize it practically and bend it to our needs. 
Even if our lives are unstable—if, indeed, we have here no 
lasting habitation—they must still be shaped by some ideals 
which we think of worth. And which are the ideals that will 
stand the test? We had our ideals—or we said that we had 
them—during the War; and they were high and noble ideals, 
worthy of what is best in the heart of man. But new values 
are shaping themselves in the war-tired minds; and the con- 
ditions of peace are providing ground for ugly growths. If we 
are relying upon ourselves alone we cannot aim high at best 
—no higher than the possibility of human nature, and that 
only at the level of its average. If we are striving merely for 
greater worldly comfort, for amusement, for “getting on,” 
surely we shall be doomed to eternal disappointment; and the 
War will have taught us no lesson that was worth the learn- 
ing. The very qualities of which it showed us to be capable, 
will have become the more degraded by their misuse; and, 
seeking much, we shall find all our energies dissipated in the 
end and our hands still empty. 

If we once but realized that the emotional instability and 
general unrest which the War has left us as its legacy, is the 
symptom of a disease from which- the world is suffering, we 
should learn to look elsewhere than towards its ever-changing 
play for the remedy—for the true values by which, whether as 
individuals or as communities, to shape our destinies. Per- 
haps we should look back to the War itself to catch once again 
a reflect of something that shone bright amid all its mists and 
murkiness. Or we may look to nature, slow, forceful, pur- 
posive in the steady persistence with which it moves towards 
the attainment of its immutable goals. But above all we shall 
dare to lift up our eyes even to God—since we are free beings 
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and made in His likeness—if we have any hope of discovering 
those eternal values that dominate the perpetual flux and 
change of the world. Nowhere else can the fixed and endur- 
ing truth for which we crave, which we so dumbly need, be 
found than in the very Truth Itself, from which all other 
draws its life and vigor. And there we should find the never- 
changing principles of right and justice and honor and love 
that are in so great danger of being lost altogether. 

Amid the scarlet and white and blue and gold of the wild 
flowers on the Artois battlefields there is a soldiers’ cemetery. 
Mound after mound, each with its little, plain cross at the 
head, the graves lie in long, serried rows facing the East. 
Here and there among them are self-sown garden flowers— 
pansies, forget-me-nots, violets. Some bear the evidences of 
loving care—a faded wreath or posy, a plant set in the earth 
by loving hands in memory of the brave. The cemetery lies 
upon a little eminence among the scars of the fighting. Below, 
the heaps of rubble mark where a town once stood. And at 
the further end, where the graveyard slopes gently away from 
the west, there is one common burial place, a mound some 
thirty feet by twelve, with a huge overshadowing cross which 
bears the names of all who sleep beneath it; or, where the 
name is not known, the simple, infinitely touching words—“An 
unknown British Soldier.” There are graves there, too, of 
which the head-cross is made from the propeller of an aéro- 
plane; and graves marked by the tricolor rosette of France. 

The sun was sinking slowly in the sky, the shadows of the 
crosses lengthening on the earth. Birds were singing in the 
blue dome above, and a gentle breeze stirred the daisies and 
set the poppies nodding in the surrounding fields. A black- 
robed woman stood by one of the little crosses in the cem- 
etery, holding a child by the hand. She had been weeping, 
but her tears were dried. The child’s great round eyes rested 
on her mother’s, full of wonder and sad puzzled distress. 
Widow and orphan, there they stood, in the glory of the sum- 
mer afternoon beside the grave of him whom they had given in 
sacrifice for their country and their faith in right. They knelt, 
the mother drawing the child to her embrace by her side, and 
her face was lifted in the sunlight. Written there was resig- 
nation, but love and pride as well; and, above all, an un- 
conquered hope and an undying trust. 
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O women and children, you won the War as well as your 
hero husbands and fathers! And that which made you win 
the War is with you still. If it is slipping from you, you can 
win it back. It is the spirit that is of value, the spirit clinging 
fast to the Divine, drawing strength and sweetness from that 
spiritual partnership. The little girl looked up at her mother, 
and the mother turned, with grave, steadfast eyes, towards the 
child. Her lips moved, and a look of understanding took the 

place of the puzzled wonder upon the other’s face. Her little 

hand went up towards her forehead; and, kneeling together 
by the grave of their loved one, they signed their foreheads, 
lips and hearts with the sign of the Holy Cross. — 





TO THE SUPREME. 
BY HARRY LEE. 


BE steel unto my flint, 
Let loose the flame 
From this gray thing, 
My soul, 

Scarce worth the name. 


Blast, 

As with dynamite, 

Rend, hurl, set free, 

Then with Thy chisel keen, 
Fashion Thou me. 











THE PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
BY W. A. CONACHER. 


afi PART from the other great manifestations of his 
mi genius, the question of Newman’s personal influ- 
ence on his generation is of intense interest. 
What was the attitude of that England which at 
@| the Apologia woke up to a consciousness of his 
being, and since then has taken the keenest interest in him? 
In Anglican circles Newman was no stranger, nor did the Ox- 
ford Movement die out like a fire of paper at his departure 
from the scene. But the public who took in the Apologia was 
a class wider than Anglicanism: it was that wide class of cul- 
tured bourgeoisie which is so definitely a part of Victorian 
society, and a large fraction of that class was Protestant and 
Nonconformist or non-Anglican—the society which, having 
produced Wesley, produced John Bright, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
John Stuart Mill. 

It was this class which would not be averse to a complaint 
against Anglicanism, which would recognize in Newman’s 
original Calvinism and in a certain note which pervaded his 
whole spiritual life some affinity with itself, and consequently 
would not altogether “let him go.” How far does Newman 
consciously or unconsciously respond to this? 

When he separated from the Anglican communion, and in 
a wider sense cut himself off from English religious opinion, 
there were two leading tendencies or schools in exist- 
ence and two new ones manifesting themselves. There was 
traditional Anglicanism which Newman first thought was cap- 
able of a reformation and which he hoped to reform; this 
effort, that of the High Church party, is the first of the new 
tendencies referred to. But Newman found traditional 
Anglicanism too much for him. No better defender and no 
better type of it can perhaps be found than Dean Church. To 
a startling extent in his History of the Oxford Movement he 
accepts the portrait of his church contained in The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Pride and Prejudice, The Barset Novels, or Scenes 
From Clerical Life, but at the same time he defines and justi- 
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fies the ideal of that church as an expression of national senti- 
ment. His claim amounts to this, that the Church of England 
is the Holy Spirit working in the people of England, a spirit 
ranging at will, recognizable in the good of the past, assured 
for the future. Great and lofty as this sounds, Newman saw 
in its very vagueness, its variety of interpretation, the danger 
point. Here was Liberalism, and he conceived that it would 
be the creed of the future, and that it would have its own de- 
velopment, its own pernicious and paralyzing effect on Chris- 
tian opinion at large. He denounced it in his Apologia, he de- 
nounced it in his address when created Cardinal at Rome. 
How far his denunciation and his foresight were true must, 
after more than half a century, be left to the honest opinion of 
present time and posterity. 

But there was in England that other great school of re- 
ligious thought known as Nonconformity or the Free 
Churches. Once Anglicanism was definitely established and 
was seen to be what it is, a two-fold movement began within 
it; on the one hand the backward movement of Bishop Laud, 
on the other the search for something more satisfying, more 
definite, which is the endless quest of Anglo-Saxon noncon- 
formity. At one time it is Puritanism, at another Quakerism, 
now the voice of Bunyan, now the voice of Milton. It ranges 
down ways which it finds to be blind alleys, or again like some 
tide it fills for a time a wide expanse, till suddenly, at their 
appointed hour, the depths shallow, and the waters disappear. 
It surges in again with the passion and eloquences of Wesley, 
and again it is turned to stagnation, quicksands and waste. In 
the accent of its hymns you catch always a note of dissatisfac- 
tion, the mournful wail of a soul that has not found itself. At 
one time it is rich and pure and strong, and then again it finds 
itself facing decay and corruption, its virtues turned to vices, 
its faith to hollowness or a sickening hypocrisy. And always 
with a strange restlessness it is examining new ideas, taking up 
new modes, striving and crying, never at peace. 

Newman leaving a church which in his day was dogmati- 
cally lax, with no marked division other than social between it 
and Nonconformity, may well have come to feel his life work 
to be, not the conversion of England, but the preparation of 
the minds of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, for a gradual com- 
prehension of Catholicism, which in the end would be cumu- 
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lative and irresistible. The immediate enemy he recognized 
to be Liberalism, but his ultimate end in the Anglican sermons 
he republished, in Development, the Apologia, the Grammar 
of Assent is indirectly to shape and influence English religious 
opinion. There his thoughts ever lie, thither they ever re- 
turn. In his accidental writings he has always this in mind. 

Accept this and the Apologia has at once an immensely 
greater significance. It has in fact a genuine raison d’étre. 
Accept this and all through Newman’s life, its disappointments 
and setbacks, are so many barriers heading him off, keeping 
him on his determined path. 

I do not mean to suggest that he draws away from Angli- 
canism and prefers to view English religious opinion on its 
more purely Protestant side. I mean rather that he is content 
to leave the Oxford Movement to work out its own salvation. 
At a certain moment opinion as to what the immediate out- 
come of that movement will be, is over sanguine. By its very 
growth the High Church Movement partly absorbed and was 
partly reacted on by the main current of moderate Anglican- 
ism, compromising and temporizing as ever.2,. Newman him- 
self protested against a change either from feeling or logic. 
There must be conviction—assent. His relations with Keble, 
Church and various others remain a pathetic and tender feat- 
ure of his life’s story. He is parted from them by a broad 
stream, and they look across it at one another with a whole 
ocean of feeling in their eyes and in their hearts. But apart 
from them and their school, Newman now sees Protestant 
opinion in England more as one, and he often finds more defi- 
nite earnestness among the Mark Rutherfords than among the 
clergy of Barset. 

. On the one hand, these people are attracted by Newman; on 
the other, he addresses himself to them as, like himself, think- 
ing the problem of religion the most important thing in the 


1“Tt is wonderful the extent to which of late years all sorts of persons with 
religious difficulties have had recourse to him. Members, often ministers, of various 
religious bodies, Methodists, Presbyterians, etc., with no sort of leaning towards 
the Church, have sought his guidance and advice and sympathy; and his corre- 
spondence of this sort... was enormous. Now and again one came across some- 
thing which almost looked like a cultus of Cardinal Newman outside the Church.” 
Father Ryder’s recollections. Cit. II., 359, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
by Wilfrid Ward. 


2 England’s genius for compromise breaks down in two places: the Church and 
Ireland. 


H 
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world. They are attracted and repelled. They read his 
Apologia or his Grammar of Assent, his sermons, and they find 
what was fundamentally common to him and themselves— 
conscience. They see that he has found satisfaction and 
peace, but how is to them a mystery, for Development 
without the key is but a closed book, a tedious reiteration of 
far-off forgotten things. And yet, although they are convinced 
that he was mistaken—a pervert, still he remains a mystery, a 
fascination. On the other hand Newman has his face turned 
towards them and addresses them. He speaks and writes of 
Catholic doctrine, he is busy in various activities, in contro- 
versies, but beyond this he publishes his earlier preaching and 
writings, and his later sermons in which he is intelligible not 
only to Catholics, but to all who constitute “the soul of the 
Church.” Them he knows; are they perhaps his sheep? Is it 
significant that he takes up his abode in Birmingham, that 
he leaves Oxford for the industrial metropolis, where dissent 
rules? 

Moreover he is always presenting this enigma. Dissent as 
opposed to Anglicanism is always seeking for fervor, for effect. 
It is the victim incessantly of the demagogue of religion. And 
while Newman possesses those arts, while his sermons are 
preached with a striking, spellbinding manner of his own, 
and his prose style has an enchanting rhythm, when you come 
to look into it, when ear or eye, accustomed to the tone, are 
beginning to sample the substance and the matter, Newman 
has this surprise prepared: what he has to say is entirely 
matter of fact, concrete, unemotional, except for the rare and 
deep emotion of reality. You expect to find a Romanticist, 
you find the purest classicism. Those led away by the fallacy 
of provincialism, will find here the correcting touch of uni- 
versality. This man, who apparently passed from the senti- 
ment of Calvinism to the sentiment of Romanism, is discovered 
to be sober, austere, matter of fact. 

Protestant England peers as it were into his cell. At 
one moment they hear him in accents familiar enough: 


My dear Lord and Saviour shall I ever see Thee in 
heaven? This world is very beautiful, very attractive, and 
there are many things and persons whom I love in it. But 
Thou art the most beautiful and best of all. Make me ac- 
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knowledge this with all my heart, as well as by Faith and in 
my reason. My Lord I know nothing here below lasts; 
nothing here below satisfies. Pleasures come and go; I 
quench my thirst and am thirsty again, but the saints in 
heaven are always gazing on Thee, and drinking in eternal 
blessedness from Thy dear and gracious and most awful and 
most glorious countenance. 


Or when he is on the mountain top they hear: 


At times we seem to catch a glimpse of a form which we 
shall see hereafter face to face. We approach, and, in spite 
of the darkness, our hand, or our head, or our brow, or our 
lips become as it were sensible to the contact of something 
more than earthly. We know not where we are, but we 
have been bathing in water and a voice tells us that it is 
blood. Or we have a mark signed upon our foreheads and it 
spake of Calvary. Or we recollect a hand laid upon our 
heads, and surely it had the prints of the nails in it, and re- 
sembled His, Who with a touch gave sight to the blind and 
raised the dead. 


This and this again and this ever is the note of Evangel- 
icalism, and so they ask for more. But though the rhythm is 
there, the style is, as a rule, more austere, less emotional, the 
subject matter in fact occupied with other things. 

Newman had at one time detected in himself an emotional- 
ist, but had rooted it out. And so he warns against it. He 
speaks coldly, even hardly, of those for whom religion is a 
matter of “experiences” and sensations. He deprecates the 
excited, the exalted frame of mind. He, a master of expres- 
sion, will have nothing to do with those who are the slaves of 
expression. He preaches pastoral sermons, and instructions, 
most of all he insists on the Church, because he has found in 
no mere rhetorical sense that the Church is Christ on earth. 
And this is what these readers pass over. They pick out the 
personal note in Newman, and they are offended when the 
personal note is most often one of warning, “Time is short, 
eternity is long.” They wish to hear him say he has found 
salvation, and expatiate amply on that luxuriant theme. The 
reason is, of course, that they have substituted devotion for the 
grace of the sacraments, and so ever thirst. 

And that is perhaps the heart of the matter. Protestantism, 
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of the two relations of self and God, overdoes the side of self 
of the human intellect and feelings. We see this in the stoic 
manifestation of Puritanism, where man in reality seeks to dis- 
pense with his Maker and stand in his own strength. We see 
it in his Evangelical Creed of “experience,” where what each 
“I” feels, is all important, the personal conviction of being 
“saved.” We see it most clearly in Liberalism or broad 
church-ism, with its higher criticism which more and more 
presumptuously defines the Infinite, and with its “Christology” 
which seems rather to be describing the symptoms of that hu- 
man idiosyncrasy known as belief, than expressing anything 
that properly can be called theology. 

The message of Newman, if it ever reaches these minds, is 
that the Church is a Temple not made with hands, that the 
means of grace are set and appointed, that only by them, by 
the sacraments, for example, can this mortal put on immor- 
tality, or this limited human mind learn to grasp anything be- 
yond it, devoid of the limits of time and of matter; in the 
Communion of Saints only can it comprehend the ties between 
the living, the dead, and those in bliss; and to attain this 
finally, it is necessary to submit to the whole system of organ- 
ized orthodox Christianity, and not try to substitute for this a 
nebulous faith floating on a sea of devotion self-imagined, self- 
made. 

But it is here that his Protestant readers part company 
with him. They fall back on all the historical calumnies and 
perversions of Catholicism. They set up the hasty theories in- 
vented by the Reformers, when it was realized that, if you cast 
down Catholicism, you must set something in its place. They 
ignore that Luther could never explain away “Hoc est Corpus 
Meum,” and that Calvin insisted that you must have a system 
to replace a system. And so the old battle begins again for, 
humanly speaking, it is futile to expect sudden and wholesale 
conversions. Time is the final court of appeal, and to time 
the Catholic Church, which has seen so many heresies, so many 
schisms, can in confidence appeal. 

When Protestants come to Newman and say, here and 
here I knew with irresistible conviction that I was right, that I 
was “on holy ground,” that by this man God spake to me, that 
by this memory, this practice I am kept holy, what does New- 
man say? He agrees. He says “was not the Catholic Church 
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your mother?” But the way to secure the fragrance of those 
flowers which sweeten your life, is to make sure of the 
branches, to make sure of the stem, and to see that it is rooted 
in the solid earth. Without that you are only bearing about a 
bouquet which will fade and be cast away. Devotion is only 
the musical note of religion; but from it Newman leads on to 
the slower unheard beat and rhythm of the religious life, and 
here he is a master teacher, showing how to distinguish the 
false from the true, the unreal from the real. “I get nothing 
from him,” says Dr. Whyte, when after long dallying he rises 
to take up his testimony against the Cardinal, and he goes on 
with unconscious bathos: “When one of my congregation 
comes to me and tells me that their sin has at last found them 
out, and asks me what book they will henceforth keep beside 
them”—what book! is not this the very patent-medicine view 
of religion, and does not Newman’s whole teaching consist in 
this sequence leading from one to the other of his two extremes, 
God and the Soul: The Conscience—Sin—Repentance—the 
Means of Grace—the Church—Christ. 

And then his hearers come back to him. They take him 
down another time from their shelves, for they are not quite 
convinced he is wrong. If the Catholic Church were only 
something else they might believe, if it were not something 
which had been robbed of half the energy of Europe, which 
humanly speaking had had to struggle on with reduced re- 
sources and improvised instruments, if it spoke in accents re- 
calling not the South, but the North or the West, then they 
might be nearer belief. As it is, they say: No, but go on 
looking into Newman’s life. And indeed they find there a 
noble thing! 

_ Newman conceived the ideal Catholic Church, and saw it 
through the accidents of a bishop with a peasant mind, or digni- 
taries or officials by whom “the kingdom of heaven suffered 
violence.” Nay, by these very buffetings he was strengthened, 
by these set-backs he advanced. He had been introspective, 
sensitive, difficile. “Pride ruled his will,” but now he said 
“Lead thou me on,” and in his long career there is a change 
in him. Purification and refinement accomplish their work. 
He persists, day in day out, with his work, his office, and above 
all the mass. And so at the end he begins to show the aureole 
of the Saint. At the burning question of the Vatican Council, 
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you can already see how he has gained in character. At one 
time he would have thrown himself into that as keenly as did 
Manning and Ward on the other side. Now he knows the 
power of silence. 

When he wrote his Grammar of Assent nothing is more 
remarkable than his docility one may say. He is laying the 
foundation for what at one time will be a new branch of theo- 
logical science. But he submits it all along to an expert, that 
there may be nothing to jar any Catholic conscience, nothing 
to cause any scandal. 

And so when he earns his dignity of Cardinal, he has a 
strange happiness, the sense, as it were, to have attained a state 
of grace. He goes to Rome: the old order has changed, and 
man still “fulfills himself in divers place and time.” To the 
robust Pio Nono, all energy and force, convinced and convinc- 
ing in his policy and ideas, popular by his essential manliness, 
the manliness that appeals to the masses, has succeeded the 
gentle Cardinal Pecci; he too has his strength, but the greatness 
of his strength is love. To him, to this new and unknown Pope, 
the new Cardinal comes. The creation of his cardinalate is 
an earnest of the new spirit. And Leo talks with him, sits with 
him, all the time holding his hand—those who know the tender- 
ness of that southern gesture will divine what is passing. The 
words are commonplace enough, but both their thoughts are 
at the same place, the long years in the silence of the Oratory 
of St. Philip of Neri—surely the Saint is there too with his 
client. “Are you many?” says His Holiness. “We have lost 
some,” answers Newman, and at the thought of Ambrose St. 
John who is not there to rejoice in that day, the tears come. 
And as once in a garden One said to a heart-broken woman, 
“Woman why weepest thou?” so Christ’s Vicar, still holding 
his hand says gently, “Do not weep.” So for John Henry New- 
man “The night is gone.” 

















THE HOLY TREE. 
BY MARY J. O'BRIEN. 


I HAVE been dead, and now I live once more! 

Not as I lived in those sweet springs of yore, 
When the blind sap, obedient to His call, 

Crept sunward in my veins and pulsed through all 
My outmost being. Ah! in that far prime 

How the green temple echoed praise sublime 

To Him Who was its Life! How joyous wings 

Beat madly upward as the feathered things 
Yearned to Him! And how ev'ry shoot and blade 
Worshipped Him dumbly Who their life had made! 


I have been dead, but now I live again; 

My being wrenched from death to anguished pain, 
Made sentient by a Touch—His Touch! Ah me! 
Dare I to speak what seemeth blasphemy— 

The creant God Who, bending from the skies, 

Bade me from out the barren earth arise, 

Now hangs, fast-clenched unto my stricken wood, 
And bathes me in the torrent of His blood— 

How my base fibres shrink and crawl with dread, 
As presses closer still the thorn-crowned Head! 


I have been dead. O sweet the years of death!— 
Yet thro’ this pain, like some kind angel’s breath. 
There falls His comfort on my boding heart: 

I die no more. With Him is cast my part. 

I am His Cross and He upbeareth me; 

His sign am I unto Eternity. 

In the last sky triumphant shall I burn; 

To me, O man, your countless eyes shall turn. 

I am Hope’s beacon in your darkest strife— 
Christ’s saving Cross, the Eden Tree of Life. 








THE STORY OF BEAVER ISLAND. 
BY ROSE MULLAY. 


<=] WRITER casting about for material for story or 

~ AY historical novel, or a student seeking theme for a 
thesis in sociology or American Catholic history, 
or a collector of the folk lore and folk song that 
| Gsexs~—4G) has become naturalized and localized among us, 
might well take the chance journey that brought us a few 
summers ago to the straggling, interesting, little village of 
St. James. 

With its fine land-locked harbor that can shelter a navy, 
it lies on Beaver Island, the largest of an archipelago some 
thirty miles west of Charlevoix, whence it can be reached in 
open season by daily steamer, or in closed season by Indian 
pony post across the ice. 

We landed on the picturesque, dilapidated wharves where 
dark skinned fishermen bring in heavily laden boats of white 
fish and lake trout caught by hundreds in pound nets staked 
down in lower Lake Michigan. At the clean, old-fashioned 
hotel, well cooked food was served in a neighborly way by 
gentle-mannered girls trained in the Public Schools by Do- 
minican nuns. 

According to the United States Geologic Survey, the Great 
Ice Sheet depositing this group of islands, left a soil ranging 
from fair to very good farm lands. These have not always 
received the intelligent, scientific care they should have, for 
fisherfolk are proverbially poor farmers; but conditions are 
changing, and much of the soil is still virgin. The wooded 
ravines, the stone-strewn meadows, high kames of sand and 
gravel, immense erratic boulders, give the region a New Eng- 
land aspect, though its climate is insular, not subject to great 
changes of heat and cold. 

A wonderful sunset lured us down the King’s Highway, 
through natural parks, lands caped with spreading juniper, 
coning cedars, tapering spruces and lofty pines; for the island 
throughout its thirteen miles of length and six of width de- 
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lights and rests the eye with a changeful charm that is seldom 
equaled. The spring woods show the trailing arbutus and 
delicately colored spring flowers; in late summer and autumn 
they glow with the reds and yellow gold of bitter sweet,sumach, 
partridge berry, bunch berry, side by side with delicate ferns 
and white bane berry. Great open spaces are covered with 
heavily fruited blackberry, red raspberry and wild strawberry 
vines. The winter woods wear the browns, greens, and grays 
of the cones, needles, trunks and branches of the evergreens, 
maples and beeches, or glisten silver white with sleet, con- 
stantly changing in the shifting light of the short winter days. 

Fur bearing animals were formerly found here in large 
numbers, but so successfully did the hunters and trappers ply 
their trade, the fox and rabbit alone remain in any large num- 
bers. The foxes are still so numerous as to make turkey 
raising a risky business for farmers’ wives. 

Seven large inland lakes filled with bass and other game 
fish furnish abundant food and shelter for wild fowl to rear 
their young broods. A common sight in many of the barn- 
yards is the captured brood of young ducklings being raised 
by foster-mother duck or hen. No snakes are found there; 
this, with the fact that potatoes grow to great size and have a 
delicious flavor, has given the Island the facetious name of 
Beaver Ireland. 

The human history of the island group is most interesting. 
The quaint old Indian burial grounds on Garden Island still 
receive the dead and the gifts to the dead of the thousand or 
more Chippewa and Ottawa Indians, descendants of those who 
listened to the gentle Marquette. A trip to Garden Island 
brought vividly to the attention of the writer the satisfying 
labors of these early French missionaries. On the shore the 
primitive workshop of an Indian carpenter—two pine trees 
supporting a raft of sail cloth—sheltered the clever, silent 
workman, cutting from the knees of a bent tree the ribs of a 
boat, while his quiet mannered little boys played with the 
shavings or wove baskets from sweet scented grasses. We 
were told he could command high wages in Detroit, but pre- 
ferred working in the open silence. 

Before the middle of the last century a colony of Irish 
fisherfolk settled here, a hardy and hospitable people who, 
with the aid of a small fleet, industriously plied their trade. 
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They and their descendants control the Islands today. But 
the incongruity of the Island nomenclature with an Irish 
and Indian Catholic population is at once apparent. St. 
James, The King’s Highway, Mt. Pisgah, Lake Genesareth, 
Jordan River, suggest a New England rather than a New 
Ireland. Remarking this, we were told the story of a strange 
chapter in American history; the story of a kingdom that 
had existed for more than six years within the boundaries of 
the United States and whose king had been tried for treason. 

This is its substance: When Joseph Smith, founder of the 
Mormon colony at Nauvoo, Illinois, was mobbed and slain, 
two aspirants appeared in the field for leadership. Brigham 
Young and James Jesse Strang. The latter, a teacher, lawyer, 
editor and politician from New York state, was a shrewd man 
of great executive ability. A short time before Smith’s death, 
he had emigrated to Wisconsin and had entered the Mormon 
sect. Adopting Smith’s method of control, he “found” buried 
tablets, that were a part of a New Book of the Law of the 
Lord, which directed the Mormons to follow him. Brigham 
Young, however, was older and more influential in the sect. 
Through the medium of the Mormon press, he violently de- 
nounced Strang as an impostor, won the majority vote and led 
his followers into Utah to found Salt Lake City. Strang led 
the minority into Wisconsin, but finding no neighborly atmos- 
phere, sought a more sequestered spot for his Lares and 
Penates. In 1847 he sailed into one of the most beautiful 
harbors on the Great Lakes and gave it his self-sainted name— 
St. James. By 1850 he had three thousand followers with 
him, whom he set to work to cut the King’s Highway the 
entire length of the Island, and to construct a tabernacle, 
where he was crowned king with all the martial and regal 
power at his command. He then laid taxes to maintain schools 
and support the poor; erected a printing press and issued a 
daily paper; wrote a Natural History of Beaver Island that is 
now in the Smithsonian Institute; made laws forbidding the 
use of tobacco, alcohol, tea and coffee; ordered the women to 
wear bloomer costumes; and set up a whipping post where 
infractions of his laws were punished. He was a harsh master. 
A friendly relation was maintained with the Indians, but 
the fisherfolk were made to feel his subtle power; their nets 
were torn or stolen and their boats robbed and sunk with 
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impunity. Aided by the Gentiles of the coast towns, they 
waged a border warfare that attracted the attention of the 
country. Charges of treason, polygamy, robbing the mails, 
harboring counterfeiters and criminals, luring ships onto the 
rocks and robbing them, were preferred against him to the 
United States Government. He was tried at Detroit, but so 
skillfully did he plead his own case, he was acquitted. 

Emboldened by success, he returned and had himself 
elected to the State legislature. With shrewd political instinct 
he gerrymandered the neighboring islands with his own group 
into a new county, of which he was the political head. All 
the power and machinery of the law were in the hands of the 
Mormons. They were sheriff, judge and jury. The Gentiles 
had no redress. Resentment was at fever heat, when the reve- 
nue cutter Michigan sailed into the harbor. As Strang was 
about to go aboard to pay a visit of courtesy, he was shot from 
ambush by two of his own followers, one of whom had been 
stripped and whipped at the public whipping post. An up- 
rising of the Gentiles followed, in which the tabernacle, the 
printing press, the house and library of the Mormon Saint were 
destroyed and his people driven into exile. 

The fisherfolk now came into their own and the colony 
became as unique as its predecessor; for most of the inhabit- 
ants were from Galway or the Aran Islands, and had brought 
with them the folklore, folk song, the neighborliness, the 
quaint philosophy and spiritual life of Aran Mor. The Aran 
Islands are a sea-washed group of barren rocks to the west 
of Ireland, which have furnished the scene for several modern 
dramas and novels. The inhabitants are spoken of as a silent, 
God-fearing race, facing poverty and the tragedies of the sea 
with a philosophic courage. The wild strength of storms on 
their rock-bound coast, followed by the peace and warmth of 
sunlight, send the roots of spiritual life deep into their fertile 
hearts. They learn to fear and love God. Remote from towns 
and schools, they have cherished whatever of knowledge or 
lore that found its way from century to century into their iso- 
lated land, which has thus become the repository of song and 
story of ages past. Many of them possess a “turn” for philos- 
ophy, a fine sense of the poetic, and remarkable memory. 

A well-remembered evening was spent in the cottage of 
one who had settled when young on Beaver Island; and, 


VoL. cx. 50 
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though advanced in years, still retained the strong, fresh voice 
of her youth. 

A young harpist, fingering a small Irish harp, inspired our 
hostess to chant in Gelic the long medieval songs of “The 
Nativity” and “The Passion.” With fine appreciation she 
would pause every once in a while and say: “I wish you could 
understand. The story is beautiful.” An old romantic ballad, 
“The White Holland Handkerchief,” followed. Urged by her 
grandchildren to lilt for them to “step to,” she lilted for each 
his favorite tune: for the little girl, “The Pigeon on the 
Gate;” for the little boy, “The Blackberry Blossom” and, 
lightly as the blossom itself, he “stepped” with his little bare 
feet the ancient dances of his fathers. 

On the way back to the hotel, a pathetic incident in her 
life was told. Her husband lay in his last illness, but she 
must needs attend to the wants of the farm. He felt his hour 
approaching, sent for his wife and asked to hear again the 
Songs of the Islands, and with the sound of them in his ears 
his soul passed away. 

There are few existing communities where the spirit of 
the old country is retained as on the Island. Neither doctor 
nor lawyer is among them. The priest is doctor, dentist, 
lawyer, judge and weather reporter. Those who have read 
Father Gavin Duffy’s Yonder may shift the scenery from the 
tropics to the northern woods, and get some idea of the mani- 
fold occupations of the resident pastor who is none other 
than the convert, Father Jewell, at one time member of the 
former Episcopal, now Catholic, monastery at Graymoor, op- 
posite West Point. The story of his conversion may be found 
in Roads to Rome. He is entirely devoted to his people and 
to his work, the broad scope of which employs his tireless 
energy. He is endeavoring to establish in this.isolated Catho- 
lic community those pious customs and public observances 
that bring comfort and spiritual joy into daily life and tend 
to ennoble toil. His public blessing of the fields on Rogation 
Sunday was a scene never to be forgotten. 














ST. PATRICK’S FOLK IN AMERICA. 


BY CARL HOLLIDAY. 






approached America, an impulsive son of Erin 
leaped overboard and swam to the shore, thus 
reaching it some minutes before any one else. 

> The Irish have been coming ever since, until 
me i and their descendants number at least twenty-five 
million. The first white settler in America was an Irishman; 
for it is a fact that Eyres of Galway was the first of the soldiers 
chosen by Columbus to hold the fort in the West Indies, and 
there he spent his remaining days vainly waiting for the re- 
turn of his chief. 

Moreover, there is a claim that the Irish discovered Amer- 
ica long before Columbus was born! St. Brendan, Bishop of 
Clonfert, set sail in 545 from St. Brendan’s Bay, Kerry, to seek 
‘a land “far in the West.”? His account maintains that he 
reached a vast country, penetrated inland, and found a giant 
river flowing from the East to the West—presumably the Ohio. 
Some of his descriptions fit rather accurately portions of Vir- 
ginia. Wynkyn de Worde, the famous English printer, pub- 
lished a narrative of St. Brendan’s voyage about ten years 
before Columbus sailed from Palos, and long before this, 
Latin manuscripts telling of the Irishman’s travels were to 
be found in the libraries of Paris, Rome and Padua. Brendan 
declares that he ran into an ocean current which bore him 
without sail—shall we say the Gulf Stream? Centuries before 
Columbus, Norse mariners had named a mysterious western 
land “Great Ireland,”? while Scandinavian sagas tell of a 
land west of Greenland called Albania, “whither formerly 
vessels came from Ireland.” 





1 There is an extant abridgment of Columbus’ Journal, giving many such curious 
facts. See Winsor, Columbus, chs. i., ii.; Harisse, Christophe Colombe, i. For 
general account see Bourne, Spain and America. 

2See the Saints’ Lives in publications of Early English Text Society; see also 
Weston, Chief Middle English Poets, and Romance, Vision and Satire. 

*See Ohtheri’s account in King Alfred’s translation of Orosius’ History of the 
World; also Watson, “Bibliography of Pre-Columbian Discoveries,” in Anderson, 
America Not Discovered by Columbus. 
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Now the first genuinely large immigration of Irish to 
this continent was in 1629 when great groups founded a colony 
in Guiana. But they were at Jamestown as early as 1616— 
as is proved by the Caseys, Doughertys, O’Conners and 
O’Briens on the roll of settlers.* That India rubber ship of un- 
limited capacity—the Mayflower—carried William Mullens 
and Christopher Martin, both from Ireland.' Cecil Calvert, 
the second Lord Baltimore, with two hundred Catholics, more 
than one hundred of whom were Irish, left the Isle of Wight 
in November, 1633, and in March, 1634, landed on St. Clement’s 
Island, Maryland, assisted at Mass, and immediately began 
the construction of the town of St. Mary. There, it is literally 
true, “religious liberty obtained a home, its only home in the 
wide world.” There Quakers mutilated by the Puritans found 
a refuge; there Episcopalians fled for safety; there even 
Puritans driven from Boston and Salem found a haven.° 

The Irish Confederate War of 1641-1652 and the violation 
of Irish treaties by William of Orange drove thousands from 
the Emerald Isle to America, especially to Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania.’ In 1652 more than 25,000 either sold themselves 
or were sold in Martinque and neighboring islands, and that 
same year a commission appointed by Cromwell reported that 
Irish women were too numerous, and recommended that they 
“be sold to merchants and transported to Virginia, New Eng- 
land, Jamaica, or other countries.” Within four years more 
than 100,000 were thus traded away, the great majority into 
America.* And they prospered in the West Land. As early 
as 1634 one of the wealthiest merchants in the colonies was the 
Boston Irishman, James Coogan.’ By 1683 Manhattan had an 
Irish governor, Thomas Dongan, Earl of Limerick, and an 


* Burk, History of Virginia; also Cooke, History of Virginia, and Foote, Sketches 
of Virginia. 

SJournal of American Irish Historical Society, paper read by T. S. Lonergan, 
“The Irish Chapter in American History,” at annual meeting, New York, January 
17, 1912. For many curious facts about these and other Mayflower passengers see 
publications of Massachusetts Historical Society. 

6 Osgood, American Colonies in Seventeenth Century, vol. i., pp. 529 et seq. 
Above all, consult Davis, The Day-Star of American Freedom. 

™See Hodgkin, Political History of England, vol. vii., pp. 360-376; also Bright, 
History of England, Period II., pp. 674-695. 

8 Condon, Irish Race in America; also American Archives, vol. iii., and Dunlop, 
Ireland Under the Commonwealth. 


®See Lonergan, “The Irish Chapter in American History.” 
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Irish college was founded on Manhattan Island that very 
year.”° 

The natural haven of refuge for exiles from Erin was 
manifest when, in 1695, the Treaty of Limerick was violated 
and, in 1698, the decree pronounced by King William forbade 
the export of woolens from Ireland. As a result more than 
200,000 Irish Presbyterians left Ulster for America. Lord 
Mountjoy might well declare years later to Parliament: “You 
lost America through the Irish.” 

Finding seventeenth century New York somewhat hostile 
—for before 1700 the law of the province threatened anyone 
sheltering a priest, with a fine of $1,000 and three days in the 
stocks'*—the Irish spread far up and down the coast. New 
Windsor was founded by the Irish Clintons; the Mohawk 
Valley was settled by Sir W. Johnson, of Meath, and the 
valleys of Virginia were filled with Irish Presbyterians by the 
name of Hite, Beverly, McKay, McGill, Vance and Glass. Espe- 
cially was Patrick County, Virginia, soon teeming with Mc- 
Duffys, McDowells, McGruders, Mitchells and Campbells of 
Ireland, while the first settlers of the Shenandoah Valley were 
John Lewis, of Ireland, and his sons.** 

The Irish immigrants flocked to Philadelphia.* Penn- 
sylvania had always been friendly to them. When William 
Penn, preparing to sail for America, joined the Quakers at 
Cork, he appointed James Logan, of Armagh County, Ireland, 
his secretary, and in 1736 had him appointed governor of the 
colony. Always truthful, always gentle, Logan was so admired 
by the Indians about Philadelphia that they named their 
future great chief after him. During 1728, 5,000 Irish landed at 
Philadelphia; the next year, 5,655, and between 1724 and 
1742 more than 3,000 annually departed for the Quaker settle- 


10 See V. J. Dowling, “Irish Pioneers of New York City,’ Journal of American 
Irish Historical Society, vol. viii.; also Dunlap, History of New Netherlands. 

11 Froude, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century explains in detail 
many of what the Irish considered breaches of faith. But Lecky thinks Froude 
in error, and should be consulted. See also Murray, History of the Commercial and 
Financial Relations Between England and Ireland. For brief statement on woolen 
exports, see Turner, Jreland and England, p. 92. 

12 See Osgood, American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, vol. iii., pp. 444 et 
seq.; also Dowling, “Irish Pioneers of New York City.” 

13 See both Burk and Cooke. For Irish influence in South Carolina, see Ramsay, 
History of South Carolina. 

144 Watson, Annals of Philadelphia. See also American Archives, vol. iii., and 
Condon, Irish Race in America. 
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ment from the one county of Ulster. According to Logan, six 
ship-loads came during one week of 1729, and in 1736 they 
averaged three ship-loads per day. Over 17,000 came between 
August, 1771, and August, 1772. So numerous, indeed, did they 
become in Philadelphia that a public complaint was laid 
before the king protesting against their rapid increase and the 
large congregations at Mass. 

By the time of the Revolution, Pennsylvania was domi- 
nantly Irish, and large numbers were to be found in New 
York, New Jersey and Maryland. By 1737 the exiles were so 
numerous in Boston that they founded the Charitable Irish 
Society. Soon they were spreading over New Hampshire, 
where they established New Londonderry and Dublin, and 
then into Maine, where they founded Belfast and Bangor. 
These people left Ireland in such vast numbers that by 1740 
entire districts of the island were deserted." 

The total white population of the United States at the 
close of the Revolution was 3,172,000, and 1,141,920 were purely 
Irish.1* But these figures do not correctly represent their pro- 
portion in the Colonial army. Joseph Galloway declared in 
the House of Commons that “one-half of the American army is 
Irish;”*? but more accurate investigation has shown that prac- 
tically one-half of the regular soldiers of the Colonies in the 
Revolution were born in Ireland and a third more of Wash- 
ington’s troops were of Irish ancestry.** A Killarney immi- 
grant’s son, General Sullivan, struck the first blow on land 
before war was declared by seizing, on December 11, 1724, 
Fort William and Mary’ at Newcastle, New Hampshire, and 
capturing fifteen cannon and a hundred barrels of powder, 
later to be used with telling effect at Bunker Hill. “It was 
the first act which could be regarded as one of open and 
direct hostility committed by a military force against the 
Royal Government.” 

Then on May 11th came the first sea battle of the Revo- 
lution. At Machias Bay, Maine, an Irishman, Jeremiah 

%* McCarthy, Brief History of Ireland, and Froude. 


16 See First Census of United States, 1790. 

1 The testimony of Galloway and various other exiled Tories may be found in 
Parliamentary Reports and Debates, during the years 1775-1789. j 

1% An examination of Muster Rolls of Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolutionary War (1902) reveals an astounding number of Irish names. 


See Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. iv., p. 94. 
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O’Brien, with a few followers on board a sloop, attacked the 
British warship, the Margaritta, captured her; turned her 
upon the two British cruisers, the Diligence and the Tapni- 
quish, coming to her rescue, and then defeated a whole 
squadron, containing some of the largest vessels afloat, which 
had been sent out from Halifax to crush O’Brien. Little 
wonder that James Fenimore Cooper called the deed “the 
Lexington of the Seas.”?° On May 10, 1775, the Continental 
Congress issued an Address to the People of Ireland, declar- 
ing: “We acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude that the 
Irish Nation has produced patriots who have nobly distin- 
guished themselves in the cause of humanity and America.” 
Washington’s private secretary, Joseph Reed, was the son of 
an Irish immigrant. The secretary of the Congress that issued 
the Declaration of Independence was Charles Thomson, of 
Derry, Ireland, the man whom John Adams called “the life 
of the cause of liberty,” the man whose word was so trusted 
that the Delaware Indians adopted him as “the Man of Truth.” 

Twelve members of the Continental Congress were of 
Irish blood.”? The ancestors of John Hancock, the presiding 
officer, had come from Down County. The parents of Wil- 
liam Whipple of New Hampshire were from St. Patrick’s 
land. Matthew Thornton of New Hampshire was born in 
Limerick County. Robert Treat Paine of Massachusetts was 
a descendant of Shane the Proud, Prince of Ulster. James 
Smith of Pennsylvania, who raised the first volunteer Penn- 
sylvania company for the Revolution, was an immigrant from 
Ireland. George Taylor of the same colony, born in Ireland, 
had sold himself as an indented worker for two years to pay 
his ship-fare. The father of George Read of Delaware came 
from Dublin, while the father of Thomas McKean of the same 
colony had arrived from near the same city. The grandfather 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton was from King’s County, Ire- 
land, and the grandfather of Thomas Nelson of Virginia came 
from Tyrone County. The father of Edward Rutledge of South 
Carolina was an Irish physician, while the grandfather of 
Thomas Lynch of that colony had arrived a penniless exile 
from Galway. While thirteen Irishmen in Congress helped to 


20See Cooper, History of the American Navy. 

2 Journal of Proceedings of Congress. The Continental Congress actually asked 
Ireland and Canada to become part of the new Union. 

22 See Sanderson, Biography of the Signers of the Declaration. 
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make the Declaration, Captain John Nixon of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick was the first man to read it to the public, 
July 8, 1776; Dunlap, the Irish printer of Philadelphia, was 
the first to publish it, and John Binns, a Dublin immigrant to 
Philadelphia, the first to print it with facsimiles of the signa- 
tures.”* 

Repeatedly in the dark days that followed, these Irish- 
Americans came to the aid of the Government. The Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia gave $500,000 for the equip- 
ping of Washington’s army, and on numberless occasions, the 
Sons of Liberty, organized by the O’Briens of Machias, Maine, 
raised funds for food and clothing for the suffering soldiers. 
When the long campaign was over, eight Irishmen were 
among the framers of the Constitution. 

At Bunker Hill three Irishmen were the commanders, 
Generals Warren, Montgomery and Stark. A close friend of 
Washington was the Irishman, General Henry Knox, Chief of 
Artillery, founder of the Order of the Cincinnati and first 
Secretary of War; and the three military advisers of Wash- 
ton’s career were the same Knox, General Stephen Moylen of 
Cork and General Joseph Reed, the son of an Irish immigrant. 
When Washington crossed the Delaware five Irish generals, 
Sullivan, Green, Knox, Ewing and Hand, were with him. When 
the British fleet fled from Boston to South Carolina, two Irish 
leaders, John Rutledge and General William Thompson, drove 
it from Charleston. When the Tories attempted to rise in the 
South, General Andrew Pickens and Colonel John Dooley, sons 
of Irish immigrants to South Carolina, with only three hundred 
and fifty men defeated them at Kettle Creek, Georgia. Richard 
Montgomery of Donegal County, just before the furious as- 
sault on Quebec, December 31, 1775, delivered that concise 
and memorable speech to his troops: “Men of New York, you 
will not fear to follow where your general leads.” 

The deeds of the Irishman, General William Maxwell, 
hero of Brandywine and Monmouth, and of Captain John Mc- 
Clure end his “Rocky Creek Irish” in North Carolina, rival 
the escapades of Cooper’s heroes. And the achievements of 
Jack Barry, “father of the American navy,” who was offered 


% Thomas, History of Printing in America, and Buckingham, Newspaper 
Reminiscences. 
% Headley, Washington and His Generals. 
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$75,000 and the command of a British ship to quit the Amer- 
ican cause, are too well known to be rehearsed here. The 
English evacuated Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776. Wash- 
ington immediately gave orders that the countersign should be 
“St. Patrick,” and that General Sullivan should be the chief 
officer of the day. And in the spring of 1777, when eighteen 
new brigadier generals were appointed, six were Irish: 
Anthony Wayne, Hand, Reed, George Clinton, Poor and 
Conway.”5 

When victory came at Yorktown an Irishman, Ensign Wil- 
son of Clinton’s Brigade, received the surrendered battle-flags 
of Cornwallis; Thomas McKean, the Irish president of the 
Continental Congress, announced at midnight the news in 
Philadelphia, and the secretary, Charles Thomson, read the 
proclamation the next morning to Congress. 

The son of an immigrant from Antrim County, Ireland, 
General Andrew Jackson,” defeated the English at New Or- 
leans. And the Mexican War gives us the names and achieve- 
ments of General James Shields and General Robert Patter- 
son of Tyrone County, Ireland, and of Phil Kearny and Com- 
modore David Conner. 

The Irish famine of 1846-1847, besides killing one and a 
half million peasants, drove 800,000 to America between 1847 
and 1851,”" and with the coming of the Civil War they enlisted 
by the thousands in the armies of both the North and the 
South. To recall but a few of the most famous, we will men- 
tion Stonewall Jackson, James Shields, Kearny, Corcoran, 
Meagher, Logan, Mulligan, Sheridan, McMahon, Meade and 
Cleburne. The Irish Brigade at Fredericksburg went into 
battle with one thousand three hundred and three men, and 
the next morning at roll call answered only two hundred 
names.”8 

In the field of politics we may recall that Andrew Jack- 
son’s parents came from Antrim County to North Carolina 
just two years before he was born; President Arthur was the 
son of an Irish preacher from the same county; James K. 


33 Ibid. 


For Jackson’s ancestry consult Headley, Lives of Winfield Scott and Andrew 
Jackson; also Brady, True Andrew Jackson. 

"Turner, Ireland and England, pp. 84, 135-139. Consult also Condon, Irish Race 
in America. 

See Rhodes, History of United States, vol. iv., pp. 196, 197. 
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Polk was a direct descendant of Robert Pollock of Donegal 
and Buchanan owed his perseverance to his North Ireland an- 
cestors. An Irishman, Matthew Lyon, cast the deciding vote- 
in Congress which elected Jefferson to the Presidency. Wil- 
liam H. Seward and James G. Blaine could trace their ancestry 
to the Emerald Isle. Old Mother Sullivan of New Hampshire 
might say: “I worked in my farmyard, with a future governor 
of Massachusetts in my arms and future governors of New 
Hampshire and Vermont tagging after me.” 

In the fields of art and literature the children of St. Patrick 
in America have made a rather characteristic contribution. 
For there is much of the emotional and dramatic, even the 
tragic, in the Irish soul, as is evidenced in its artistic expres- 
sion. Some of the most famous names in American theatrical 
annals are Irish. There are Dion Boucicault, author of Lon- 
don Assurance, The Shaughraun, and nearly a score of other 
stage successes; John Brougham, founder of Brougham’s 
Lyceum, and Augustin Daly, founder of the once famous Daly 
Theatre. John Drew, the comedian, father of the present John 
Drew, was born in Dublin. Tyrone Power, the Irish comedian, 
took America by storm in the thirties and forties, and many 
yet remember the eccentric dignity of another Irishman, John 
T. Raymond, as Colonel Sellers in the Gilded Age. The mem- 
ory of Barney Williams (whose real name was Flaherty), has 
not yet faded as the famous actor of 1850-1870, and the highly 
successful manager of the old Wallack Theatre.*° 

In the field of letters Father Abram Ryan is said to have 
touched more American hearts than any other American poet 
save Longfellow. Richard Henry Wilde’s poems were once on 
every old-time Southern gentleman’s lips. Poe had a heavy 
infusion of Irish blood; Joseph I. C. Clarke, the versatile 
poet-dramatist, was born in Ireland; Theodore O’Hara, author 
of the Bivouac of the Dead, was the son of the Irish school- 
master, Kane O’Hara, who gave Zachary Taylor all the book- 
learning that stateman-soldier ever possessed.** 

In journalism we may enumerate John Daly Burk, author 


2 See address by Roosevelt before New York Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
March 17, 1905. ! 

8° See Dunlap, History of American Theatre, and Hornblow, History of the Theatre 
in America; also Ford, Beginnings of American Dramatic Literature. 

% For accounts of Father Ryan, Wilde and O’Hara, see chapters on them in 
author’s History of Southern Literature and Three Centuries of Southern Poetry. 
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of the History of Virginia and founder of the first daily in 
Boston; John Boyle O’Reilly, poet, novelist and famous as 
editor of the Boston Pilot; James Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald; Joseph Medill of the Chicago Tribune and 
Patrick Ford, editor of the Irish World.** 

It is strange that so little has ever been written about the 
Irish in American art. It was William Corcoran, so nof an Irish 
immigrant, who, with his millions, established in Washington 
what is practically the national art gallery of America. The Irish 
painter, William Dunlap,** was a genuine pioneer in American 
art, while in these modern days the unique statue of Lincoln 
by Augustus St. Gaudens of Dublin shows that artistic skill is 
still the Irishman’s heritage. And, pray, let no American for- 
get that, in order that future Irishmen might have a comfort- 
able home, a son of St. Patrick, James Hoben, drew the plans 
for the White House! And so the list might be extended in- 
definitely in other lines. This very incomplete sketch seeks 
but to give a small contribution to the full tribute merited by 
the Irish in America. 


82 See James Melvin Lee, History of American Journalism. 


33 For interesting discussion of early American painting see History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in United States, by Dunlap himself. 





A PRAYER UPON THE SEA. 
BY CHARLES J. POWERS, C.S.P. 


My weal art Thou, Lord, and the bourn, 
Though adverse winds my course would stay, 
And the faint light hath made the way 

Of my frail bark, and tempest torn, 

Unsafe upon an angry sea. 

Now dim I see the distant shore, 

Guide me when I shall see no more, 

When I shall have no light save Thee. 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
CHAPTER V. 


= ~IHE corner of Market and Front Streets was brisk 
ai with life and activity at twelve, the change hour, 
every day. Here assembled the merchants of the 
city, members of the upper class who cared enough 
about the rest of the world to make an inquiry into 
its progress; men of leisure about town, whose 
vocation in life was to do nothing and who had the entire day 
in which to do it. All conditions, all varieties of character joined 
the ranks. Soldiers, restless from the monotony of army life 
and desirous of the license usually associated with leave of ab- 
sence, civilians eager in the pursuit of truth or of scandal; pa- 
triots impatient with the yoke of foreign rule; Tories exasperated 
with the turn of the war and its accompanying privations—all 
gathered together at the Old London Coffee House day after day. © 

It stood, an imposing three-storied square structure, with a 
great wing extending far in the rear. Its huge roof, fashioned for 
all the world after a truncated pyramid with immense gables pro- 
jecting from its sides, gave every indication of having sheltered 
many a guest from the snows and rains of winter. A great chim- 
ney ran up the side and continually belched forth smoke and 
sparks, volumes of them, during the days and nights of the cold 
winter season. A portico of no particular style of architecture 
ran around two sides of the ancient building and afforded a meet- 
ing place for the majority of the guests. It was furnished with 
many chairs, faithfully tenanted when the season was propitious. 

Thither Stephen and Mr. Allison were directing their steps 
more than a week after they had last met at the home of the latter. 
By the merest chance they met. Stephen was seeking a healthful 
reaction from a vigorous walk through the less frequented part 
of the city; Mr. Allison was making his daily visit to the Coffee 
House. Stephen had often heard of the tavern, but had never 
been there. Still he was resolved to seek an introduction to its 
clientéle at the first propitious moment. That moment had now 
come. 

Upon entering, their attention was at once arrested by the 
animated discussion in progress at a table in the nearest corner 
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of the room. An officer of the Governor’s Guard, in full regi- 
mentals, booted and spurred, in company with a gentleman, finely 
dressed, was talking loudly with Jim Cadwalader, who was seated 
before them holding a half-opened newspaper in his hand. It 
was plain to be seen that the soldier was somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, yet one could not call him intoxicated. 

“Gi’ me that an’ I'll show y’,” exclaimed the soldier as he 
grabbed the paper from Cadwalader’s hand. 

* *y’ were told,’ he went on to read from it, ‘that it was Vv 
avoid the ’stabl’shment ’r count’nancin’,’ he half mumbled the 
words, ‘of Pop’ry; an’ that Pop’ry was ’tabl’shed in Canada (where 
*t was only tol’rated). And is not Pop’ry now as much ’stabl’shed 
by law in your state ’s any other rel’gion?’ “Just what I was 
sayin’,” he interpolated. ‘“ ‘So that your Gov’nor and all your 
rulers may be Papists, and you may have a Mass-House in evry 
corner o’ your country (as some places already ’xper’ence).’” 

“There!” he snarled as he threw back the paper, “Isn’t that 
what I wuz tryin’ t’, tell y’.” 

“You can’t tell me nothin’; Forrest,” retorted Jim. 

“Course I can’t. Nobody kin. Y’ know ’t all.” 

“I can mind my own bus’ness.” 

“There y’are agin,” shouted Forrest, “y’ know ’t all, ye do.” 

“Don’t say that again,” Jim flared back at him. “PlI—Ill— 
Pll—. Don’t say it again, that’s all.” 

“*Cause y’ know. ’ts true.” 

“It’s a lie,” Jim interrupted him. “Ye know it’s a lie. But 
I don’t ’spect much of ye, ’r of the Gov’nor either. None of ye 
"ll ever be Papists.” 

“Now y’are talkin’ sens’ble; first sens’ble thing you’ve said 
day. No Papists here if we kin help it.” 

Stephen and Mr. Allison, keenly interested in this remark, 
moved nearer to the table. Cadwalader was well known to Mr. 
Allison. The others were total strangers. 

“What’s he goin’ t’ do about the help from France? Refuse 
it ’cause it’s from a Catholic country?” asked Jim. 

“He don’t like it and never did.” 

“Is he fool ’nough t’? think we can win this war without 
help?” 

“He won it once.” 

“When?” 

“Saratoga.” , 

“That’s his story. We didn’t have it won and it won’t be 
won. without troops..and with somethin’ besides shin-plasters.” 
He turned sideways, crossed one leg over the other and began 
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to drum upon the table. “We must hev help,” he went on. “We 
must hev it and it must come from France ’r Spain.” 

“There y’ are agin,” repeated Forrest, “as if one wuzn’t as 
much under th’ Pope as th’ other.” 

“Forrest!” he turned toward him and shook his finger at 
him in a menacing sort of a way: “Don’t say that again. Mind 
what I tell ye. Don’t say it again—that’s all. When I’m mad, 
I’m not myself.” 

“Is that so? I s’pose I’m wrong agin, an’ you’re right. Tell 
me this. What did yer fool leg’slature in Vi’ginya th’ other day?” 
“J don’t know,” murmured Jim. “What did they do?” 

“There y’ are agin. I thought y’ knew it all. Think y’ 
know evrythin’ an’ y’ know nothin’. Passed a resolution fur a 
Papist priest, didn’t they?” 

“And why?” pronounced Jim, flushed with anger, his lower 
lip quivering with emotion. “’Cause he did more fur his coun- 
try than you or I'll ever do. Father Gibault. And if it wazn’t fur 
him, Colonel Clark ’d never hev op’n’d th’ Northwest.” 

“That’s just what I say. The Papists "Il soon own the whole 
damn country.” 

Stephen and Mr. Allison moved as if to join the discussion, 
which at this juncture had become loud enough to lose the char- 
acter of intimacy. Jim was well known to the guests of the 
house. The man, who was known as Forrest, was, as his uniform 
indicated, a Colonel in the army. The other man was a stranger. 
Much younger than his companion, tall, manly, clad in a suit of 
black, with his hair in full dress, well powdered and gathered 
behind in a large silken bag, he gave every appearance of culture 
and refinement. He wore a black cocked hat, whose edges were 
adorned with a black feather about an inch in depth, his knees, 
as well as his shoes, were ornamented with silver buckles. 

“If they did own th’ country,” was Jim’s grave reply, “we'd 
hev a healthier place to live in than we now hev.” 

*°N whose doin’ it?” shouted Forrest, “the Papists.” 

“Thou liest!” interrupted Mr. Allison, intruding himself into 
their midst, “a confounded lie. Remember, the Catholics have 
given their all to this war—their goods, their money, their sons.” 

“Heigh-ho! Who’re you?” asked the soldier. “What d’ you 
know "bout the army? Hardly ’nough ’f them to go aroun’.” 

“A malicious untruth. Why half the rebel army itself is 
reported to have come from Ireland.” 

“How do you know?” 

“From the testimony of General Robertson in the House 
of Lords. And if these soldiers are Irishmen, you can wager 
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they’re Catholics. And why should we pass laws ’gainst these 
crowds of Irish Papists and convicts who are yearly poured upon 
us, unless they were Catholic convicts fleeing from the laws of 
persecution?” 

‘What ails ye, Forrest,” rejoined Jim, “can’t be cured.” 

“Take care *f yourself,” angrily retorted the Colonel, “an’ 
I'll take care o’ myself.” 

“If ye did, and yer likes did the same, we’d git along better 
and the war ’d be over. I s’pose ye know that yer friend, Jay, 
lost Canada to us.” 

“What if he did. Wazn’t he right?” 

And then he explained to him. 

Canada had been surrendered to England by France in a 
clause of the Treaty of Paris in 1763, with a stipulation, however, 
that the people of the territory in question would be permitted 
the free use of the French language, the prescriptions of the 
French code of laws, and the practice of the Catholic religion. 
South of this region and west of the English colonies, between 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, stretched a vast expanse of 
territory known as the Northwest Territory, where dwelt a large 
population without laws, with no organized form of government 
save the mere caprices of petty military tyrants, placed over them 
by the various seaboard colonies who severally laid claims to the 
district. At the request of the people of Canada, it was voted by 
the English Parliament to re-annex the territory northwest of 
the Ohio to Canada and to permit the settlers to share in the 
rights and privileges of the Canadian province. This was effected 
by the Quebec Act in 1774. 

It was truly a remarkable concession. The inhabitants of 
this vast stretch of territory were freed for all time from the 
tyranny of military despots, their lands and churches secured to 
them and their priests given a legal title to their tithes. It was 
the freest exercise of the Catholic religion under the laws of the 
English Government. But what a storm of abuse and protesta- 
tion was raised by the fanatical portion of the Protestant popula- 
tion! The newspapers of the day abounded with articles, with 
songs and squibs against the King and his Parliament. The 
mother country witnessed no less virulent a campaign than the 
Colonies themselves. “We may live to see our churches,” wrote 
one writer to the Pennsylvania Packet, “converted into mass- 
houses, and our lands plundered of tithes for the support of a 
Popish clergy. The Inquisition may erect her standard in Penn- 
sylvania and the city of Philadelphia may yet experience the car- 
nage of St. Bartholomew’s Day.” Processions were formed about 
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the country and in some places the bust of George III., adorned 
with mitre, beads and a pectoral cross, was carried in triumphal 
march. 

The forms of protest found their way ultimately into the 
halls of the First American Congress, which convened in Phila- 
delphia in 1774. The recent legislation was enumerated among 
the wrongs done the Colonies by the mother country. Feeling 
became so bitter that an address was issued by the Congress on 
the fifth of September, 1774, “to the people of Great Britain,” 
saying: “We think the Legislature of Great Britain is not author- 
ized by the Constitution to establish a religion, fraught with san- 
guinary and impious tenets, or to erect an arbitrary form of gov- 
ernment in any quarter of the globe.” “By another act the Do- 
minion of Canada is to be extended, modeled and governed, as 
that being disunited from us, detached from our interests by 
civil as well as religious prejudices, that by their numbers daily 
swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe, and by their devo- 
tion to administration so friendly to their religion, they might 
become formidable to us, and on occasion be fit instruments in the 
hands of power to reduce the ancient free Protestant colonies 
to the same state of slavery with themselves.” Little did they 
think that the breach they were attempting to heal was only 
widened by their procedure. The author of the address was John 
Jay, a lawyer from New York, with whom Popery was a mania. 

Nor did the failure of this method of diplomacy become 
apparent until several years later. The measure of appreciation 
and the expression of sentiment of the Canadian people in regard 
to this ill-timed and unchristian address, conceived in a fit of 
passion and by no means representative of the saner portion of 
the population, took expression at a more critical time. When, 
in 1776, the members of the same Congress, viewing with alarm 
the magnitude of the struggle upon which they had entered and 
to whose success they had pledged their honor, their fortunes 
and their lives, sought to enlist the resources of their neighbors 
in Canada, they met with a sudden and calamitous disappoint- 
ment. To effect an alliance with the border brethren, three Com- 
missioners were appointed—Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Father John Carroll, a Jesuit 
priest, was invited by the Congress to accompany the party. 

Arriving in Canada, it soon became evident to the committee 
that their mission was to be unproductive of results. The Govern- 
ment did not take kindly to them, nor would the Bishop of 
Quebec and his clergy trust the vague expressions of the United 
Colonies, whose statute books, they pointed out, still bore the 
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most bitter and unchristian sentiments against all priests and 
adherents of the ancient Church. Bigotry had apparently de- 
feated their purpose. How was still obscure, until it was dis- 
covered that the British Government had taken John Jay’s ad- 
dress, translated it into French and spread it broadcast through- 
out Canada. “Behold the spirit of the Colonists,” it went on to 
remind the people, “and if you join forces with them, they will 
turn on you and extirpate your religion in the same manner as 
they did in the Catholic colony of Maryland.” 

The effect is historical. The Commissioners were compelled 
to return; the brave Montgomery was killed before the walls of 
the city; Canada was lost to the Colonies and forever forfeited 
as an integral part of the United States; all of which was due 
to the narrowness and intolerance of those who in the supreme 
hour could not refrain from the fanaticism of bigotry. 

It must be said, however, out of justice to the Colonists, that 
they did not persist in their spirit of antagonism towards the 
Catholics. The commencement of the struggle against the com- 
mon foe, together with the sympathetic and magnanimous concur- 
rence of the Catholics with the patriots in all things, soon changed 
their prejudices in favor of a more united and vigorous effort in 
behalf of their joint claims. The despised Papists now became 
ardent and impetuous patriots. The leaders in the great struggle 
soon began to reflect an added lustre to the nation that gave them 
birth and to the Church which taught them devotion to their 
land. The rank and file began to swarm with men of the Catho- 
lic faith, so many indeed, that their great Archbishop, John 
Carroll, could write of them that “their blood flowed as freely 
(in proportion to their numbers) to cement the fabric of inde- 
pendence, as that of any of their fellow citizens. They concurred 
with perhaps greater unanimity than any other body of men in 
recommending and promoting that government from whose in- 
fluence America anticipates all the blessings of justice, peace, 
plenty, good order and civil and religious liberty.” 

Only among the few was the spirit of intolerance still ram- 
pant, and among these might be numbered Colonel Forrest. 

“See now who’s t’ blame, don’t ye? The likes o’ ye an’ that 
poltroon, Jay, up there in New York. See who started this affair, 
don’t ye?” 

“That’s what you say. Egad, I could say all that an’ save 
half the breath. I’ve got my ’pinion, though and that’ll do fur 
me.” 

“Ye’re so narrow, Forrest, y’ve only one side.” 

“Is that so? Well, so is the Governor.” 


vou. cx. 51 
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“Is that his opinion, too?’ impatiently asked Mr. Allison. 

“What?” 

“Does he view matters in that light?” 

“Did I say he did.” 

“Yes.” 

There was no further response. 

Stephen had, by this time, become thoroughly exasperated 
with this man, and was about to eject him forcibly from the 
room. His better judgment, however, bade him restrain himself. 
A tilt in a public drinking house would only noise his name 
abroad and perhaps give rise to much unpleasantness. 

“How can a man consistently be subject to any civil ruler 
when already he has pledged his allegiance, both in soul and in 
body, to another potentate?” 

This from the man in black, the member of the party who 
heretofore had maintained an impartial and respectful silence, 
not so much from choice perhaps, as through necessity. His name 
proved to be John Anderson. 

“You mean an alien?” Stephen inquired. 

“If you are pleased to so term it. The Pope is a temporal 
lord, you understand, and as such is due allegiance from every 
one of his subjects.” 

And then Stephen took pains to explain clearly and con- 
cisely the great difference between the two authorities—the civil 
and the religious. The Prince of Peace had said: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s,” which declaration admitted of an interpretation at 
once comprehensive and exclusive. He explained how the Catho- 
lic found himself a member of two distinct and perfect societies, 
each independent and absolute within its own sphere, the one 
deriving its charter from the natural law, the other directly from 
God. He then pointed out how these societies lived in perfect 
harmony, although armed with two swords, the one spiritual, 
the other temporal, weapons which were intended never to clash 
but to fight side by side for the promotion of man’s happiness, 
temporal and eternal. 

“But it is inconceivable how a clash can be avoided,” Mr. 
Anderson reminded him. 

“Not when it is remembered that each authority is inde- 
pendent of the other. The Church has no power over civil legis- 
lation in matters purely secular, nor has the State a right to 
interfere in ecclesiastical legislation, in matters purely spiritual, 
nor over spiritual persons considered strictly as such. In every 
Catholic country, the king, as well as the humblest peasant, is 
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subject to the laws of his country in secular matters, and to the 
laws of his Church in matters spiritual.” 

“Yet at the same time he cannot fail to recognize that the 
one is superior to the other.” 

“Only so far as the spiritual order is superior to the secular.” 

“Not in temporal affairs as well?” 

“Not in the least. Only in the recognition of the fact that 
the salvation of the soul is of more importance than the welfare 
of the body. In this is the mission of the State considered 
inferior to that of the Church.” 

“If this be true, how can a Catholic pay allegiance to a 
society which he believes to be a subordinate one?” 

“He does not consider it subordinate. It is supreme within 
its own sphere. Theoretically it is subordinate in this: that the 
care of the soul comes first; then that of the body. The State 
is the greatest institution in matters secular, and in this regard 
superior to the Church. The Church makes no pretence of in- 
fallibility in statesmanship. Hence a Catholic who is true to his 
Church and her teachings makes the best citizen.” 

“Why?” 

“Because to him, patriotism is inculcated by religion. 
Throughout his whole life his soul has been nurtured by his 
Church on a twofold pabulum—love of God and love of country.” 

“The Catholic Church expressly teaches that? I thought—” 

“Exactly,” agreed Stephen, interrupting him. “The Catholic 
has been taught that the civil authority, to which he owes and 
pays allegiance, is something divine; for him it is the authority 
of God vested in His creatures and he gives ear to its voice and 
yields to it a submission as befits a child of God, doing His Will 
in all things. For he recognizes therein the sound of the Divine 
Voice.” 

“T see.” 

“He remembers the teaching of his Church, derived from the 
words of St. Paul writing on this subject to the citizens of Rome: 
‘Let every man be subject to higher powers, for there is no power 
but from God; and those that are, are ordained of God,’ and the 
letter of St. Peter, the first Pope: ‘Be ye subject, therefore, to 
every human creature for God’s sake; whether it be to the king 
as excelling; or to governors as sent by him—for so is the will 
of God.’ ” 

“You must have been reading the Bible,” interrupted Mr. 
Allison with a smile. 


“I have,” answered Stephen, as he continued with little or 
no attention to the interruption: 
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“The Catholic obeys the voice of his rightly constituted 
authority because he feels that he is obeying the voice of his 
God, and when he yields obedience to the law of his land, he 
feels that he is yielding obedience to God Himself. His ruler is 
the mouthpiece of God; the Constitution of his State a most 
sacred thing because it is the embodiment of the authority of 
God, and he would rather die than commit any untoward or un- 
lawful deed which might undermine or destroy it, precisely 
because it is from God.” 

There was no response. All had listened with attention to 
Stephen as he emphasized point after point. All, save Colonel 
Forrest who wore a sardonic smile throughout it all. 

“You should ’ve talked like that on Guy Fawkes’ Day,” he 
muttered, “if you wanted t’ hev some fun. We'd hev some hot 
tar fur you.” 

“Thank God!” replied Stephen. “We shall witness no more 
such outbreaks of fanaticism. They have long enough disgraced 
our country. They are, I trust, forever ended.” 

“The Pope Day Celebration ended?” asked Anderson in sur- 
prise. 

“T hope so. Since General Washington issued the order soon 
after taking command of the army, abolishing the celebration, 
the practice has never been resumed.” 

“Wash’ton thinks he owns th’ country,” mumbled Forrest 
in a half articulate manner. “Likes th’ Papists, he does. No 
more Pope Day! Cath’lic gen’rals! French al-lies! P’rhaps ’ll 
send fur th’ Pope next. Give ’m ’is house, p’rhaps. Give ’im th’ 
whole coun’ry. No damn good to us, he ain’t. No damn 
good—” 

The next moment Stephen was upon him with his hands 
about his throat, his face flaming with rage and passion. 

“You hound! No more of that; or your treason will end 
forever.” 

He shook his head violently, tightening his fingers about 
his throat. As he did, Forrest writhing in the chair under his 
attack, began to fumble with his hand at his hip as if instinctively 
seeking something there. Stephen’s eyes followed the movement, 
even while he, too, relaxed his hold to seize with his free hand 
the arm of his adversary. Only for a moment, however, for he 
immediately felt himself seized from behind by the shoulders 
and dragged backwards from his man and completely over- 
powered. 

The man who was known as Anderson took charge of the 
Colonel, helping him to his feet, and without further words led 
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him to one side of the room, talking softly but deliberately to 
him as he did so. 

A moment later they had passed through the door and 
vanished down the street in the direction of the Square. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The morrow was one of those rare days when all nature 
seems to invite one to go forth and enjoy the good things within 
her keepings. The sun rose menacing; unless the wind shifted 
before noon it would be uncomfortably warm. Still, the air was 
bracing and fragrant with the soft perfume distilled by the pines. 

Stephen felt the earth to be in tune as he made his early 
morning toilet, gazing the while into the garden from his widely 
opened window, and responded instinctively to the call of the 
countryside. The disagreeable episode of the preceding day had 
left unpleasant recollections in his mind which disconcerted him 
not a little during his waking hours. He did not repent his 
action; he might have repeated the performance under similar 
circumstances, yet he chided himself for his lack of reserve and 
composure and his great want of respect to a superior officer. 

He was early mounted and on his way, striking off in the 
direction of the Germantown Road. He had left word with his 
landlady of his intended destination, with the added remark that 
he would be back in a short time, a couple of hours at the most, 
and that he would attend to the business of the day upon his re- 
turn. What that might amount to he had no idea at all, being 
preoccupied entirely with what he had to do in the immediate 
present, for he made it a point never to permit the more serious 
affairs of life to intrude upon his moments of relaxation. 

He was a pleasant figure to look upon: smoothfaced and 
athletic, well mounted and dressed with great preciseness. On 
his well-shaped hands he wore leathern gauntlets; he was in 
his uniform of buff and blue; beneath his coat he had his steel- 
buckled belt with his holster and pistol in it; he wore his cocked 
hat with a buff cockade affixed, the insignia of his rank in the 
service. 

The road lay in the direction of Marjorie’s house. Perhaps 
he chose to ride along this way in order that he might be obliged 
to pass her door, and then again, perhaps, that was but of second- 
ary import. This was no time for analysis, and so he refused to 
study his motives. He did know that he had not seen her for a 
long time, the longest time it seemed, and that he had had no’ 
word from her since then, save the intelligence received from her 
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father yesterday in response to his repeated inquiries concerning 
her welfare and that of her mother. 

“Let us turn up here, Dolly, old girl.” He leaned forward 
a little to pat the mare’s neck affectionately as he spoke, while 
at the same time he pulled the right rein slightly, turning her 
head in the direction indicated. “And if we are fortunate, we 
shall catch a glimpse of her.” 

Dolly raised her ears very erect and opened full her nostrils 
as if to catch some possible scent of her of whom he spoke. 
She pierced the distance with her eyes but saw no one and so 
settled herself into an easy canter, for she knew it to be more to 
her rider’s advantage to proceed at a slowing pace until they 
had passed the house in question. 

“You are an intelligent old girl, Dolly, but I must not let 
you too far into the secrets of my mind. Still, you have shared 
my delights and woes alike and have been my one faithful friend. 
Why should I not tell you?” 

And yet they had been friends for no great length of time. 
They had met at Valley Forge, shortly after Stephen’s appoint- 
ment to General Washington’s staff. As an aide he was required 
to be mounted and, by a piece of good fortune, he had been 
allowed to choose from several the chestnut mare that now bore 
him. He gave her the best of care and affection and she recipro- 
cated in as intelligent a manner as she knew how. 

“You have served well, but I feel that there is much greater 
work before us, much greater than our quest of the present.” 

They were nearing the house. For some reason or other, 
Dolly whinnied as he spoke, probably in acquiescence to his 
thought, probably in recognition of the presence of her rival. 
She might have seen, had she cared to turn her head, a trim, 
lithe form passing to the rear of the house. Stephen took pains 
to see her, however, and as she turned her head, doffed his hat 
in salute. The next moment, Dolly felt the reins tighten and 
whether she desired it or not, found her head turned in that 
direction. Her rider was soon dismounted and was leading her 
to the side of the road. 

“You are early astir, Mistress Marjorie. I had anticipated 
no such pleasure this morning.” 

“It is mutual,” replied Marjorie, smiling as she offered him 
her hand. “How came you so early? No new turn of events, 
I hope!” 

“Not in the least. I desired a few hours in the saddle before 
the heat of the day set in, and my guardian angel must have 
directed me along this path.” 
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Dolly raised both her ears and turned towards him, while 
she noisily brought her hoof down upon the sod. “What a rascal!” 
she thought to herself. 

The girl dropped her eyes demurely and then asked hurriedly: 

“There are no new developments?” 

“None that I know of.” 

“Nothing came of the trouble at the Inn?” 

“Then you know?” 

“All. Father told me.” 

“He should not have told you.” 

“It was my doing. I give him no peace until I had learned 
all.” 

Dolly grew weary of this pleasantry and wandered away to 
gladden her lips on the choice morsels of the tender grass. 

“IT deeply regret my indiscretion, though it was for his sake.” 

“You mean—?” 

“His Excellency.” 

“I might have done likewise, were I able. Colonel Forrest 
is most disagreeable.” 

“He was not wholly culpable and so I forgave his insulting 
remarks against us, but I forgot myself entirely when General 
Washington’s name was besmirched.” 

“I fear further trouble,” she sighed. 

“From him?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Nonsense! There will be naught said about the whole affair 
and it will end where it began. Forrest is no fool.” 

“I have other news for you, Captain,” announced Marjorie, 
her eyes beaming at the prospect. 

“And how long have you been preserving it for me?” asked 
Stephen. 

“But a few days.” 

“And you made no attempt to see me?” 

“Had I not met you now, I would have done so this day,” 
answered Marjorie. 

“You would have written?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“It is my forfeiture to your reserve.” 

“And made gallantly.” 

“Come now! What had you to tell?” 

“This. Peggy desires the honor of your company. You will 
1eceive the invitation in a day or two. Just an informal affair, 
yet I sensed the possibility of your pleasure.” 

“You did right. I am pleased as I am honored, but neither . 
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so much as I am elated at the hopes for the future. Of course, 
I shall accept, but you will have to promise to denote my path 
for me in the tangled maze of society, in whose insane I am as 
yet hardly a novice. 

“Lud! I ne’er heard one so illiberal of his graces.” 

“Nor one more candid,” Stephen rejoined as quickly. If 
he were good at repartee, he had met with one who was equally 
as apt. 

“You know the Governor will be in attendance,” she declared 
in a matter of fact manner. 

“How should I know that? Is it unusual for him to frequent 
the company of the gay?” 

“Not of late, the more especially where the presence of 
Peggy is concerned,” added the little tale bearer with a keen, 
though reckless, wit. 

“And why Peggy?” He was innocent enough in his 
question. 

“Have you not heard of His Excellency’s courting? Mr. 
Shippen has already made public the rumor that a certain great 
General is laying close siege to the heart of Peggy. And I have 
Peggy’s own word for it.” 

“To Peggy?” He asked with evident surprise. “Why she 
but halves his age, and he is already a widower.” 

“With three sons,” Marjorie proudly added. “No matter. 
Peggy will meet the disparity of ages by the disparity of stations. 
She has avowed to me that no one dares to question the social 
preéminence of the Military Governor, nor the fact that he is 
the most dashing and perhaps most successful general of the 
Continental Army. Position in life is of prime importance to 
her.” 

“Is that so? I had not so judged her,” was the comment. 

“She admits that herself, and makes no secret of it before 
anyone. Did you not observe her sullen silence at the ball upon 
learning of the identity of her inferior partner? And that she 
sat out the major portion of the dance in company with the Mili- 
tary Governor?” 

“It escaped my attention, for I was too deeply concerned 
with another matter which distracted me for the entire evening,” 
he answered with a smile. 

She pretended to take no notice, however, and continued: 

“Well he has been calling regularly since that evening, and 
this quiet and informal function has been arranged primarily in 
his honor, although it will not be so announced. You will go?” 


- she asked. 
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“I shall be pleased to accept her invitation. May I accom- 
pany you?” 

“Thank you. I almost hoped you would say that. Men 
folks are so sadly wanting in intuition.” 

“Friday then? Adieu! The pleasure that awaits me is im- 
measureable.” 

“Until Friday.” 

She extended to him her hand, which he pressed. A mo- 
ment later he was mounted. 

“My kindest to your mother. She will understand.” Dolly 
broke into a gallop. 

Marjorie stood at the gate post until he was quite lost from 
view around the turn of the road. He did not look back, yet she 
thought that he might have. She slowly turned and as slowly 
began to walk towards the house, there to resume the duties 
which had suffered such a pleasant interruption. 

Meanwhile, she tried to analyze this young man. He was 
rather deep, of few words on any given subject, but wholly non- 
communicative as regards himself. He perhaps was possessed 
of more intuition than his manner would reveal, although he 
gave every appearance of arriving at his conclusions by the sheer 
force of logic. His words and deeds never betrayed his whole 
mind, of that she was certain, yet he could assert himself rather 
forcibly when put to the test as at the painful incident in the 
Coffee House.. He would never suffer from _ soul-paralysis, 
thought she, for want of decision or resolution, for both were 
written full upon him. 

That she was strangely attracted to him she knew very well, 
but why, and how, she was unable to discover. This was but 
their third meeting, yet she felt as if she had known him all her 
life, so frank, so unreserved, so open, so secure did she feel in 
his presence. It seemed the most natural thing in the world for 
her to have waved her hand in salute to him that morning as he 
passed; she did it with the same unconcern as if she had known 
him all her life. 

There was something prepossessing about him. Perhaps it 
was his faculty for doing the unexpected. Most women desire to 
meet a man of distinctive individuality, who lends continual in- 
terest to them by his departure from the trite and commonplace. 
What Stephen might say or do was an entirely unknown quan- 
tity until it had actually taken place, and this attracted her on 
the instant, whether she was conscious of it or not. His manner, 
too, was affable, and gave him an air at once pleasing and good 
natured. He never flattered, yet said most agreeable things, 
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putting one perfectly at ease and inspiring sympathy and courage. 
He bore himself well; erect, manly, dignified, without ostenta- 
tion or display. His seriousness, his evenness, his gravity, his 
constancy and his decision stamped him with a certain authority, 
a man of marked personality and character. 

So she mused as she entered the door, her thoughts in a lofty 
hegira to the far-off land of make-believe—her better self striv- 
ing to marshal them to the cold realities of duty that lay before 
her. She had been cleaning the little addition at the rear of the 
dwelling proper, used as a kitchen, and her work took her into 
the yard. Dolly’s whinny had caused her to turn her head and 
the next moment cares, responsibilities and all else were for- 
gotten. Now she wondered what had she been about! Seizing 
a cloth she began to dust industriously. The crash of one of 
the dishes on the kitchen floor, brought her to her senses. Her 
mother heard the noise from the adjoining room: 

“What ails thee, child? Hast thou lost thy reason?” 

“I believe so, mommy. I must have been thinking of other 
things.” And she stooped to gather the fragments. 

“Was it Captain Meagher? I saw you two at the gate.” 

A guilty smile stole over the corner of her mouth. 

“He was passing while I was in the yard, and he stopped 
only to wish me the greetings of the day. I was right glad that 
he did, for I had an opportunity of extending to him the invitation 
from Peggy.” 

“He will go, I suppose?” Mrs. Allison queried, knowing well 
what the answer might be. She did not spare the time to stop 
in conversation, but continued with her duties. 

“He is quite pleased. And mommy, he will call for me.” 

“Be careful, now, to break no more dishes.” 

“Lud! I have not lost my head yet. That was purely an 
accident which will not happen again.” 

“That poor unfortunate Spangler made a better defence.” 

“He deserved what he got. So did Lieutenant Lyons and 
the other officers of the Ranger who deserted to the enemy. But 
my sympathies went out to the old man who kept the gates under 
the city. These court-martials are becoming too common and I 
don’t like them.” 

“That is the horrible side of war, my dear. And until our 
people learn the value of patriotism, the need of abolishing all 
foreign ties and strongly adhering to the land that has offered 
them a home and a living, the necessity of these dreadful meas- 
ures will never cease.” 
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“A little power is a dangerous weapon to thrust into a man’s 
hand, unless he be great enough to wield it.” 

“Now you are going to say that General Arnold is to blame 
for these tragedies.” 

“No I am not. But I do think that a great deal more of 
clemency could be exercised. Many of those poor tradesmen 
who were convicted and sentenced to be hanged, could have been 
pardoned with equal security.” 

“That is the law, my dear, and the law is God’s will. Leave 
all to Him.” 

Mrs. Allison was one of those good souls who saw no harm 
in the vilest of creatures; faults were overclouded by her veil of 
sympathy. When distressing reverses or abject despair visited 
any one, Mrs. Allison’s affability and indescribable tenderness 
smcothed over the troubled situation and brought to light a 
gleam of gladness. Quiet, kindly, magnanimous, tolerant, she 
could touch hearts to the depths in a manner both winning and 
lasting. Whether the fault entailed a punishment undeserved 
or inevitable, her feeling of pity was excited. She always sym- 
pathized without accusing or probing the source of the evil. She 
stretched forth a helping hand merely to aid. No nature, how- 
ever hard, could be impervious to the sympathy and the sweet- 
ness of her affectionate disposition. 

Motherly, was the quality written full upon Mrs. Allison’s 
face. Her thoughts, her schemes, her purposes, her ambitions 
of life, were all colored by this maternal attribute. In her daily 
homage and obeisance to God, Whom she worshipped with the 
most childlike faith and simplicity; in the execution of the mani- 
fold duties of her home, Marjorie was to her ever her treasure of 
very great price. She was sustained in her aims and purposes by 
an enduring power of will—a power clothed with the soft, warm, 
living flesh of a kindly heart. Her marriage with Matthew Alli- 
son had been happy, a happiness intensified and concretely em- 
bodied in Marjorie, the only child vouchsafed to them by the 
Creator. It was Marjorie for whom she lived and toiled and 
purposed. And it was Marjorie who embodied the sum-total of 
her fancies, and ambitions and aspirations and translated them 
into definite forms and realities. 


A beautiful landscape unrolled itself before Stephen as he 
leisurely rode along the Germantown road. The midsummer 
sun was now high in the heavens, with just a little stir in the 
air to temper its warmth and oppressiveness. Fragments of 

, clouds, torn loose from some great heap massed beyond the ridge 
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of low hills to the westward, drifted lazily across the waste of 
blue sky, wholly unconcerned as to their ultimate lot or destina- 
tion. Breaths of sweet odor, from freshly cut hay or the hidden 
foliage bounding the road, were wafted along in the embraces of 
the gentle breeze. Away to the left and before him, as his horse 
cantered along, swelled the countryside in gentle undulations of 
green and brown, disfigured now and again by irregular patches 
of field and orchard yielding to cultivation; while to the side a 
stone wall humped itself along the winding road into the dis- 
tance, its uniformity of contour broken here and there by a 
trellis work of yellow jasmine or crimson rambler, alternately 
reflecting lights and shadows from the passing clouds and sun- 
shine. It was a day when all nature was in perfect tune, its 
harmony sweetly blending with the notes of gladness that 
throbbed in Stephen’s heart. Yet he was scarce aware of it all, 
so completely absorbed was he in the confusion of his own 
thought. : 

He had a very clear idea of what he was to do in the imme- 
diate present, but he had no idea at all of what was to be done 
in the immediate future. First of all he would attend Mistress 
Marjorie at this informal affair, where, perhaps, he might learn 
more about the Military Governor. He half surmised that His 
Excellency was not kindly disposed towards Catholics in general, 
although he could not remember any concrete case in particular 
to substantiate his claim. Still he knew he was avowedly op- 
posed to the French Alliance, as were many illustrious citizens; 
and he presumed his feelings were due in part at least to the fact 
that France was a recognized Catholic country. There was a 
negative argument, too: no Catholic name was ever found 
among his appointments. These were but surmises, not evidence 
upon which to base even a suspicion, nevertheless, they were 
worthy of some consideration until a conclusion of a more definite 
nature was warranted. 

That the Governor was becoming decidedly more unpopular 
every day he knew very well. The fact that he possessed the 
finest stable of horses in the city, and entertained at the most 
costly of dinners, at a time when the manner of living was ex- 
tremely frugal, not so much from choice as from necessity, and 
at a time when the value of the Continental currency had de- 
preciated to almost nothing, occasioned a host of acrid criticisms 
not only in the minds of the displeased populace, but also in the 
less friendly columns of the daily press. 

Censures of the harshest nature were continually uttered 
against the Governor’s conduct of the affairs of the city govern- 
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ment together with his earlier order closing the shops. Now the 
use that he began to make of the government wagons in moving 
the stores excited further complaints of a more public nature, 
the more so that no particular distinction was being made as to 
whether the stores belonged to the Whigs or the offending Tories. 
It was no idle gossip that he curried favor with the upper Tory 
class of the city, now particular mention was made of his infatua- 
tion with the daughter of Edward Shippen. It was whispered, 
too, that the misuse of his authority in the grant of safe passes 
to and from New York had led to the present act of the Con- 
gress in recalling all passes. Stephen knew all this and he sur- 
mised more; so he longed for the opportunity to study intimate- 
ly this man now occupying the highest military post in the city 
and the State. 

For the present he would return home and bide his time 
until Friday evening, when he would have the happiness of escort- 
ing Marjorie to the home of Peggy Shippen. 

“I wonder Dolly, old girl, if I can make myself bold enough 
to call her Marjorie. Marjorie, Margaret,” he repeated them 
over to himself. “I don’t know which is the prettier. She would 
be a pearl among women; and she is, isn’t she, Dolly?” 

He would ask her at any rate. He would be her partner for 
the evening, would dance with her, and would sit by her side. 
Peggy would be there, too, and the General. He would observe 
them closely, and, perchance, converse with them. Colonel For- 
rest and the General’s active aid-de-camp, Major Franks, a Phila- 
delphian, but a Jew, would also be present. Altogether the eve- 
ning promised to be interesting as well as happy. 

He was musing in this manner when he heard the hoof beats 
of a horse, heavily ridden, gaining upon him in the rear. He 
drew up and half turned, instinctively, at the strange yet famil- 
iar sound. Suddenly there hove into view, at the bend of the 
road, an officer of the Continental Army, in full uniform, booted 
and spurred, whose appearance caused him to turn full about to 
await him. It was not long before he recognized the familiar 
figure of the aide, Major Franks, and he lifted his arm to salute. 

“Captain Meagher, I have orders for your arrest.” 

“Sir?” answered Stephen in alarm. 

“On charges preferred by Colonel Forrest. You are to come 
with me at once.” 

An embarrassing silence ensued. Stephen then saluted, and 
handed over his side arms. He wheeled his horse and set off in 
the direction indicated, his thoughts in a turmoil. 

The Major fell in at the rear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“For still my mem’ry lingers on the scenes 
And pleasures of the days beyond recall.” 


Peggy’s voice, timid, soft though pretty, died away into an 
enraptured silence which seemed to endure for the longest while 
before the room burst into a generous measure of applause. She 
was very well accompanied on the clavichord by Miss Rutteledge 
and on the harp by Monsieur Ottow, Secretary to the French 
Minister. The evening had been delightful; the assembly bril- 
liant in quality, and unaffectedly congenial and diverting. The 
music had contributed much to the pleasures of the function, 
for the Shippen’s was one of the few homes in the city where 
such a resource was at all possible. 

“Major! Major Franks! What do you think of my little 
girl? Do you think ’twould be well for her to cultivate such a 
voice?” 

Mrs. Shippen turned sideways. There was gratification, 
genuine complacent gratification, visible in every line of her 
smiling face. 

“Splendid! Splendid! Of course. Madame, she sings very 
prettily,” replied the Major, gathering himself from the state of 
partial repose into which he had fallen. He sat up. 

“And do you know, Major,” went on the fond mother, “she 
never had a tutor; except some of our dear friends who made 
this their home during the winter.” 

“You mean the British?” 

“Of course, they did not make so free with everybody in the 
city, with only a few, you know. It was for General Howe him- 
self that Margaret first made bold enough to sing.” 

“She does very well, I am sure,” was the reply. 

The little group again lapsed into silence as Peggy responded 
with an encore, this selection being a patriotic air of a lighter 
vein. The Major again lapsed into an easy attitude, but Mrs. 
Shipman was visibly intent upon every motion of the singer and 
followed her every syllable. 

“How much does music contribute to one’s pleasure!” she 
remarked when the conversation began to stir. 

“It is charming,” Mr. Anderson observed. 

“And do you know that we inherited that clavichord? It is 
one of the oldest in the country.” 

“It appears to be of rare design,” remarked Mr. Anderson. 

“It belonged to Mr. Shippen’s father,” she boasted. “This 
house, you know, was the home of Edward Shippen, who was 
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Mayor of the city over an hundred years ago. It was then, if I 
do say it, the most pretentious home in the city. My husband 
was for disposing of it and removing to less fashionable quarters, 
but I would not hear of it. Never!” 

Major Franks surveyed the great room deliberately. 

“*Twould make a fine castle!” he commented as he half 
turned and crossed one knee over the other. He felt that this 
would be his last visit if he continued to take any less interest, 
yet even that apparently caused him no great concern. 

And yet, a great house it was, the quondam residence of 
Edward Shippen, the progenitor of the present family, a former 
Mayor of the city, who had fled thither from Boston where he 
had suffered persecution at the hands of the Puritans, who could 
not suffer him to be a Quaker. It stood on an eminence outside 
the city, yet overlooking it all, with its great orchard, its summer 
house, its garden smiling with roses, and lilies; bordered by 
rows of yellow pines shading the rear, with a spacious green lawn 
away to the front affording a view unobstructed to the Delaware 
shore. At the time of its construction was easily the most sump- 
tuous home in the city. 

The Shippens had been the leaders of the fashionable set, 
not alone in days gone by, the days of the colonial manners when 
diversions and enjoyments were indulged in as far as the auster- 
ities of the staid old Quaker code would allow, but also during 
the days of the present visitation of the British, when emulation 
ran riot among the townsfolk, in the entertainment of the visitors. 
Small wonder that the present lord of the manor felt constrained 
to write to his father that he should be under the necessity of 
removing from this luxurious abode to Lancaster, “for the style 
of living my fashionable daughters have introduced into my 
family and their dress will I fear before long oblige me to change 
the scene.” Yet if the truth were told, the style of living in- 
augurated by the ambitious daughters was no less a heritage than 
a part of the discipline in which they had been reared. 

If the sudden and forced departure of the dashing, as well 
as the eligible, British officers from the city had totally upset 
the cherished social aspirations of the mother of the Shippen 
girls, the advent of the gallant and unmarried Military Gov- 
ernor had lifted them to a newer and much higher plane of 
endeavor. The termination of a matrimonial alliance with the 
second in command of the patriotic forces would more than com- 
pensate for the loss of a possible British peerage. The artful 
mother soon discerned that her clever and subtle devices were 
beginning to meet with some degree of success. 


tae 
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The present function was wholly her affair, and while it was 
announced as a purely informal gathering, the manner and the 
scheme of the decorations, the elegance and the care with which 
the women dressed, the order, the appointments, the refresh- 
ments, not to mention the distinguished French visitors, would 
permit no one to surmise this, even for a moment. Care had 
been taken to issue invitations to the representative members of 
the city’s upper class, more especially to the newly arrived French 
Officers and their wives, as well as the commissioned members 
of the Continental Army. There were the Shippen girls, their 
persistent friend, Miss Chew, as well as Miss Franks, whose 
brother was now attached to the staff of General Arnold, and a 
dozen other young ladies, all attractive, and dressed in the pre- 
vailing elegance of fashion; the hair in an enormous coiffure, in 
imitation of the fashions of the French, with turbans of gauze 
and spangles and ropes of pearls, the low bodices with the bow in 
front, the wide sashes below. It was an altogether brilliant as- 
sembly, with the Military Governor the most brilliant figure of 
it all. 

“Tell me, Major,” asked Mrs. Shippen in measured and sub- 
dued language as she leaned forward in an apparent confidential 
manner, “does General Arnold visit often?” 

“Oh yes!” replied the Major at once, “he is very generous 
with his company.” 

Her face fell somewhat. 

“Now isn’t that strange! I was told that he made a practice 
of calling at no home, outside of ours.” 

He uncrossed his leg and shifted in his chair rather uneasily. 

“Quite true.” He saw at once that he had made an unhappy 
remark. “But, of course, he makes no social calls, none what- 
soever. You must know that the affairs of state require all of 
his time, for which duty he is obliged to visit many people on 
matters of pure business.” 

“Oh!” She appeared satisfied at this explanation. 

“It seems as if we had known him all our lives. He feels so 
perfectly at home with us.” 

“Exactly.” 

“You have met him often with us, haven’t you, Marjorie?” 

“T first met him at the Military Ball through Peggy,” Mar- 
jorie replied naively. 

“But you must have met him here. He has been here so 
often,” she insisted. 

“Then I vow our General has felt the smite of your fair 
daughter’s charms,” remarked Mr. Anderson. 
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Marjorie breathed a sigh of relief at the timely interruption. 

“Do you really think so?” asked Mrs. Shippen, with no at- 
tempt to conceal her impatience. 

“Unquestionably— 


‘Smiles from reason flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food.’ 


So sang the bard, and so sing I of His Excellency.” 

“But his age! He cannot now be thinking of matrimony.” 

“Age, my dear Mrs. Shippen, is a matter of feeling, not of 
years. The greatest miracle of love is to eradicate all disparity. 
Before it age, rank, lineage, distinction dissolve like the slowly 
fading light of the sun at eventide. The General is bent on con- 
quest; that I'll wager. What say you, Major? A five pound 
note?” 

“Not I. ‘Old men are twice children’ you know.” 

The orchestra began to fill the room with the strains of the 
minuet. Mr. Anderson arose and advanced towards Marjorie. 

“May I have the pleasure of your company?” he said. 

Marjorie arose and gave him her arm. 


She tripped through the graces of the minuet in a mechan- 
ical sort of fashion, her thoughts in a far-off land of amazement 
and gloomy desolation. The unexpected and adverse stroke of 
fortune which had descended with hawk-like velocity upon Ste- 
phen had thoroughly disconcerted her. Try as she would, her 
imagination could not be brought under her control. There was 
one image that would not out, and that was Stephen’s. 

A short note from him, gave the first inkling to her. He 
had been placed under arrest by order of Major-General Arnold 
on the charge of striking his superior officer, in violation of the 
Fifth Article, Second Section of the American Articles of War. 
The charge had been preferred on the evening previous to his 
arrest and bore the signature of Colonel Forrest, with whom, as 
she was aware, he had participated in the affray at the Inn. 

Little would come of it. Of that she could rest assured. 
For if he chose to present his side of the case, cause might be 
found against the Colonel in the matter of disrespectful language 
against the Commander-in-Chief. On that account the affair would 
very probably end where it had begun and his sword would once 
more be restored to him. Should the Colonel press the case, how- 
ever, it would result in a court-martial. For the present he was 
under arrest. He was not confined and no limits were assigned to 
him, yet he was deprived of his sword and therefore without 
power to exercise any military command pending his trial. Since 
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it was considered indecorous in an officer under arrest to appear 
at public places, it would be impossible for him to accompany her 
to the home of the Shippens on Friday evening. This caused him 
the greater concern, yet his word of honor obliged him to await 
the issue of his trial or his release by the proper authority. 

He bade her to be of good cheer and asked a remembrance in 
her prayers, assuring her she would be ever present in his 
thoughts. He would soon make use of a favorable opportunity 
to pay her a call, and he hoped she would attend the party and 
enjoy herself to the utmost. From the moment of its receipt, 
she had rehearsed the incidents narrated in this letter over and 
over again. Go where she would, her thought followed her as in- 
stinctively as the homeward trail of the bee. 

To follow mere instinct does not beseem a man, yet for 
woman this faculty is the height of reason and will be trusted by 
her to the very end. Marjorie’s instinct told her that all would not 
be well with Stephen, notwithstanding his place of honor on the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief, to whom he might readily appeal 
should the occasion require. The charge was of minor conse- 
quence, and could, under ordinary circumstances, be dismissed; 
but it would not be dismissed. He would be tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced. A consummation too horrible for thought! 

The strange regard for this officer, which she had discovered 
to be growing daily in intensity and depth, had been brought 
to definite realization by the sudden crisis in Stephen’s fortunes. 
The sudden revelation of this truth, from which she was wont to 
recoil with petulant diffidence, alarmed her not a little. She must 
not allow herself to be perturbed over this incident, and no one, 
not even her mother, must ever be permitted to detect the slightest 
concern on her part. 

“You seem unusually preoccupied this evening, Mistress Alli- 
son,” remarked Mr. Anderson as he led her to one side of the 
room at the conclusion of the dance. 

Marjorie started. She could feel herself coloring more and 
more as she strove desperately to retain her natural composure. 

“I? Why? No! Did I appear absent-minded?” 

“As if sojourning in some far off land.” 

She thought for a moment. 

“We all inhabit dream countries.” 

“True. We do. And there is no swifter vehicle to that fair 
land than an inattentive companion.” 

“You mean —” . 

“That I am entirely at fault for allowing you to wander.” 

“You are unkind to yourself to say that.” 
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“I vow I mean it.” 

They neared the settee into which he gallantly assisted her. 
She made room for him by drawing back the folds of her gown. 

“Have you ever had a miniature made?” he asked of her. 

“Never. I scarce gave it a thought,” she replied nonchalantly. 

“In that gown, you would make a perfect picture.” 

“Could you paint it?” she asked quickly with the attitude of 
one who has proposed an impossible question. 

“Aye, and willingly, would I,” he smartly replied. 

“I should love to see it. I should scarce know mine own 
face.” 

She regarded the subject with ridicule, observing as she spoke 
the end of the sash with which her fingers had been fumbling. 

“You shall see it as it is with no artful flattery to disfigure it. 
May I bring it in person. The post-rider’s bag is too unworthy a 
messenger.” 

“Lud! I shall be unable to restrain my curiosity and await 
the carrier.” 

“Then I shall be the carrier.” 

“Nothing would afford me more pleasure.” 

Neither of the two spoke for a moment. She wondered if 
she were imprudent. While she had not known this man before 
this evening, still she knew of him as the one who took part in 
the disturbance at the Coffee House. He seemed unusually at- 
tentive to her, although not unpleasantly so, and innocently 
enough she questioned the import of his motives. He had sought 
no information nor did he disclose any concerning himself, for 
at no time did their conversation arise to any plane above the 
commonplace. Yet she was willing to see him again and to dis- 
cover, if possible, the true state of his mind. 

Stephen, she knew, would approve her action; not only be- 
cause of the personal satisfaction which might be derived there- 
from, but also because of the possibilities which such a meeting 
might unfold. That Anderson was prompted by some ulterior 
motive and that he was not attracted so much by her charms as by 
the desire of seeking some advantage, she was keen enough to 
sense. Just what this quest might lead to, could not be fathomed, 
yet it presented, at all hazards, a situation worthy of more than a 
passing notice. 

She mistrusted General Arnold, a mere opinion it was true, 
for she possessed no evidence to warrant even a suspicion, yet 
something about the man created within her heart a great want 
of confidence and reliance. He was supremely overbearing and 
unusually sensitive. This, together with his vaulting ambition 
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and love of display—traits which even the merest novice could 
not fail to observe—might render him capable of brilliant achieve- 
ments, such as his exploits before the walls of Quebec and on the 
field of Saratoga, or of unwise and wholly irresponsible actions, of 
some of which, although of minor consequence, he had been guilty 
during the past few months. He disliked her form of religious 
worship, and she strongly suspected this was the reason he so 
openly opposed the alliance with the French. . She regarded this 
prejudice as a sad misfortune in a man of authority. His judg- 
ments were liable to be clouded and unfair. 

She knew Peggy like a book and she could easily imagine 
the influence such a girl could exert, as a wife, on a man so con- 
stituted. Peggy’s social ambition and her marked passion for 
display and domination, traits no less apparent in her than in her 
mother, would lead her to view the overtures of her impetuous 
suitor with favor, notwithstanding the fact that he was almost 
double her own age. As his wife she would attain a social prestige. 
She was a Tory at heart, and he evidenced at sundry times the 
same inclinations. She was a Quaker, while he belonged to the 
religion of his Majesty, the King, nevertheless both agreed in this, 
ihat the miserable Papists were an ambitious and crafty lot, who 
were bent on obtaining an early and complete mastery over this 
country. The pair were well mated in many respects, thought 
Marjorie, although Peggy’s more resolute will and intense ambi- 
tion would make her the dominant member of the alliance. Little 
as the General suspected it, Marjorie thought, he was slowly, 
though surely, being encircled in the web Peggy and her artful 
mother were industriously spinning about him. 


Marjorie and Anderson sat conversing long and earnestly. 
Several dances were announced and engaged in, with little or no 
manifest attention on their part. At length they deserted their 
vantage ground for the more open and crowded room, pausing 
before Peggy and the General, who were sheltered near the 
entrance. 

“Heigho, John!” exclaimed His Excellency upon their ap- 
proach, “what strange absconding is this. Have a care, my boy, 
lest you have to answer to Captain Meagher.” 

Marjorie felt the gaze of the group full upon her. She flushed 
a little. 

“Little or no danger, nor cause alleged,” she laughed. 

“Captain Meagher!” recollected Anderson, “does he excel?” 

“I scarce know,” replied Marjorie. “I have met him not over 


thrice in my life.” 
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“Once is quite sufficient,” said the General. “First impres- 
sions often endure. But stay. Draw your chairs. I was only 
saying that I may be required to leave here shortly.” 

“You have been transferred?” asked Marjorie. 

“No! But I have written to Washington begging for a com- 
mand in the navy. My wounds are in a fair way and less painful 
than usual, though there is little prospect of my being able to be 
in the field for a considerable time.” 

They sat down as requested, opposite Peggy and the General. 

“But General, have you not taken us into your consideration?” 
asked Anderson. 

“I have, yet the criticism is becoming unendurable. Of course 
you have heard that matters have already become strained between 
the civil government and myself. Only last week my head aid- 
de-camp sent for a barber who was attached to a neighboring 
regiment, using as a messenger the orderly whom I had sta’®oned 
at the door. For this trifling order there has been aroused a 
hornet’s nest.” 

“Wherein lay the fault?” asked Marjorie. 

“In this. It appears from a letter which I have already re- 
ceived from the father of the sergeant (Matlack is his name to be 
exact) that the boy was hurt by the order itself and the manner 
of it, and as a freeman would not submit to such an indignity as 
to summon a barber for the aide of a commanding officer. We 
have a proud, stubborn people to rule, who are no more fitted for 
self-government than the Irish—” He stopped short. 

Marjorie bit her lip. “I wish, General, you would withdraw 
your comparison. It is painful to me.” 

“I am sorry, Mistress Allison. As a matter of fact I hardly 
knew what I had said. I do withdraw it.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

Then he went on. 

“These Americans are not only ungrateful, but stupidly arro- 
gant. What comparison can be drawn between this dullard, 
Matlack, whose feelings as a citizen were hurt by an order of an 
aid-de-camp, and I, when I was obliged to serve a whole cam- 
paign under the command of a gentleman who was not known 
as a soldier until I had been some time a brigadier. My feelings 
had to be sacrificed to the interest of my country. Does not the 
fool know that I became a soldier and bear the marks upon me, to 
vindicate the rights of citizens?” He talked rapidly. It was plain 
that he was seriously annoyed. 

“On my arrival here, my very first act was condemned. It 
became my duty, because of sealed orders from the Commander-in- 
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Chief, who enclosed a resolution adopted by Congress, to close the 
shops. From that day, censure was directed against me. I was 
not the instigator of it. Yet I was all to blame.” He sat up with 
his hands on his knees looking fiercely into the next room. 

“TI would not feel so bitter, your Excellency,” volunteered An- 
derson. “Military orders, however necessary, always seem oppres- 
sive to civilians and shopkeepers.” 

“I have labored well for the cause, and my reward has been 
this. I took Ticonderoga, although Allen got the credit for it. 
I would have taken Canada, if Congress had not blundered. I 
saved Lake Champlain with my flotilla—a fleet that lived to no 
better purpose nor died more gloriously—and for this I got no 
promotion, nor did I expect one. I won at Ridgefield and received 
a Major Generalship, only to find myself outranked by five others. 
At Saratoga I was without a command yet I succeeded in defeat- 
ing an army. For that service I was accused of being drunk by 
the general in command, who for his service received a gold 
medal with a vote of thanks from Congress while I—well the 
people gave me their applause; Congress gave me a horse, but 
what I prize more than all—these sword knots,” he took hold of 
them as he spoke, “a personal offering from the Commander-in- 
Chief. I gave my all. I received a few empty honors and the in- 
gratitude of a jealous people.” He paused. 

“General,” began Marjorie, “ you know the people still wor- 
ship you and they do want you for their popular leader.” 

“I know differently,” he snapped back. “I have already pe- 
titioned Congress for a grant of land in western New York, where 
I intend to lead the kind of life led by my friend Schuyler in Liv- 
ingston, or the Van Rensselaers and other country gentlemen. 
My ambition now is to be a good citizen for I intend never to draw 
a sword on the American side.” He again grew silent. 

Whether he was sincere in his remarks Marjorie could not 
decide. She knew him to be impulsive and impressionable, a man 
who, because of his deficiency in breadth, scope of intelligence, 
and strong moral _ convictions, invariably based his 
opinions in public matters on his personal feelings. He was 
Military Governor of the city and adjacent countryside, yet there 
existed an Executive Council of Pennsylvania for the care of 
the State, and the line of demarcation between the two powers 
never had been clearly drawn. Accordingly there soon arose 
many occasions for dispute, which a more even-tempered man 
would have had the foresight to avoid. Furthermore he was be- 
coming decidedly unpopular because of his extravagant manaer 
of living, and his too frequent association with the Tory element. 
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It was entirely possible that he would abide by his decision to 
resign all public office and retire to private life, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had already dispatched a letter to General Wash- 
ington requesting a command in the navy. But Marjorie read 
him differently, and was puzzled to account for his action. 

Several of the guests prepared to depart. The little group 
disbanded as Peggy made her way to their side. 

Marjorie and John Anderson lost each other for the first time 
in the mélée which ensued. 

“Perhaps I ought to return,” Marjorie muttered to herself, 
now that she was quite alone. “I am sure that he dropped some- 
thing.” And she began to retrace her steps. 

She felt positive that she saw General Arnold accidently dis- 
lodge what appeared to be a folded note from his belt when he 
took hold of the sword knots in the course of his conversation. 
Very likely it was a report of some nature, which had been hur- 
riedly thrust into his belt during some more preoccupied moment. 
At any rate it might be safer in her hands than left to some less 
interested person. She would investigate at all events and re- 
solve her doubts. Sure enough, there it was. Just behind the 
arm chair in which he had been seated but a few moments before. 

She picked it up and regarded it carelessly, nervously, 
peering the while into the great room beyond to discover, if pos- 
sible, an eye-witness to her secret. From its appearance it was 
no more than a friendly communication written on conventional 
letter paper. It was unsealed, or rather the seal had been broken 
and the paper gave evidence of not a little handling. It belonged 
to Peggy, for there was her name in heavy bold script on the 
outside. 

She balanced it in her hand, weighing within her mind one 
of two possibilities. She might read it and then, if the matter 
required, return it immediately to His Excellency with an ex- 
planation. Yet it would smack of dishonor to read the private 
correspondence of another without a sufficiently grave reason. 
It belonged to Peggy, who in all probability had been acquainting 
the General with its contents as Mr. Anderson and herself in- 
truded upon the scene. She therefore resolved to return it un- 
read. Hastily folding it, she stuck it in her bodice, and made her 
way into the room where she became lost among the guests. 
There would be time enough when the formalities of the departure 
were over, when Peggy was less occupied, to hand it to her. She 
would wait at any rate until later in the evening. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FATHER DUFFY’S STORY. By Francis P. Duffy, Chaplain, 
165th Infantry. With an Historical Appendix by Joyce 
Kilmer. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

When one finishes Father Duffy’s tale of humor and heroism, 
of life and death with the “Fighting 69th,” he is not quite sure 
whether he has read a book about the War or a book about a 
grand religious crusade. He is not quite sure if the things that 
hover overhead are aéroplanes or angels. The shouts that go 
up are battle-cries—but they are addressed to Michael of the 
flaming sword. St. Patrick seems to have trudged beside these 
men on their long marches and stood by them in the trenches. St. 
Brigid was there at the rest billets, helping them make the dug- 
outs comfortable. It is a reassuring thought, this, to feel that 
the fighting of the 69th had something of an act of faith about it. 
The book is an evidence of Catholicism in the working, of Catho- 
lic faith and practice under the test of the great endeavors, the 
valiant struggles, the death and disasters of a bitter war. 

And at the same time it is an excellent record of that regi- 
ment in the War. Its author has shown a skill that many a jour- 
nalist might envy. The work of writing the regiment’s history 
was originally assigned to Joyce Kilmer. When Sergeant Kil- 
mer was transferred to other and more dangerous work, the 
job fell to Father Duffy, the regimental Chaplain. Kilmer’s la- 
mented death stilled a noble and valiant pen. Rather than try 
to add to what he had already written, Father Duffy starts the 
story afresh, and has put Joyce Kilmer’s beginnings of an his- 
torical sketch in an appendix. It is a nice tribute from one brave 
man to another. 

So Father Duffy’s story starts back in June, 1917, shortly 
after the War with Germany was declared, and when the 69th 
was being recruited to full war strength. The final ranks of this 
regiment contained only five per cent who were neither of Irish 
race nor of the Catholic faith. From this point on, the regiment 
is followed through its training here and abroad, into the first 
trenches at Arbre Haut, its first losses at Rocroi and the brilliant 
coup at Luneville. From Luneville on, the activities of the regi- 
ment in the Baccarat Sector and the Champagne defensive he- 
come more complicated. The reader senses some of the chaos of 
war. Nevertheless, Father Duffy has managed to keep his nar- 
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rative very clear and readable. He has mingled his humor and 
tragedy in such a fashion that interest is always sustained. The 
Battle of the Ourcq, for example, has its technical difficulties for 
one not versed in military affairs, but he manages to grasp a clear 
view of what went on in the light of the men involved in it. 
That, in fact, is the singular merit of this book. It is about the 
men in the regiment; it is a human document. With surpassing 
journalistic skill Father Duffy has managed to work in the name 
of almost, if not, every man in the 69th. 

The St. Mihiel offensive was another operation in which the 
69th played a part, a valiant part, but it was in the Argonne 
that it showed especial valor against great odds. Conditions were 
unbelievably difficult, and yet these men, aflame with courage 
and love of country, fortified with unconquerable faith, went 
boldly into that forest maze and took their losses with fortitude. 

Finally you see the 69th in the Army of Occupation. Peace 
has come. The duties of the regiment are now different. And a 
different air seems to settle down upon the men. It is the sort 
of peaceful, joyous air that comes at Easter after a hard Lent. 
The last pages bring the regiment home to its well-earned honors. 
Father Duffy’s final words strike a note of noble pride: 

“Men pass away but institutions survive. In time we shall 
all go to join our comrades who gave up their lives in France. 
But in our own generation, when the call came, we accepted the 
flag of our fathers; we have added to it new glory and renown— 
and we pass it on.” 

Here is a book that every Catholic in America should even- 
tually read. It will be as interesting a year from now as it was 
the day of publication. For it records something more than a 
war, the pain and loss of which were better forgotten for the op- 
portunities the future holds; it records the faith of men which 
is undying. The clash of arms can never be so loud as to drown 
the tinkling music of a rosary in the hand. When the noise of 
war dies away, the voices of prayer ring clearer. In the 69th they 
never were drowned. 


LABOR IN THE CHANGING WORLD. By R. M. Maclver. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

The conflict of nations is ended; but another great conflict, 
that between capital and labor, has taken the centre of the stage. 
What are the elements of the latter struggle, and what is the out- 
come that good men should promote? 

The author starts from the premise that the economic system 
in which men live is, if not more important than their ideas and 
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characters, at least of fundamental importance, and he reaches 
the conclusion that no solution of the problem will be found in 
“patch-work” of the present system. Therefore, he rejects profit- 
sharing, co-partnership and conciliation schemes; for “the root 
of industrial evil is the present wage system. The ideal toward 
which we must strive is some more codperative order of produc- 
tion.” However, his specific proposals are not so radical as this 
quotation from the preface would lead us to expect. He does not 
advocate Socialism. He would have labor admitted to participa- 
tion in management, to the end that the laborer may be given 
the recognition due him as a human being, and genuine codpera- 
tion may be brought about between labor and capital for their 
mutual advantage, as well as the benefit of the whole community. 
He advocates the establishment of minimum living wage rates for 
all workers, and minimum decent conditions of employment as 
regards the length of the working day, the age at which children 
may become wage-earners, safety sanitation and security of em-. 
ployment. These reforms should, in the opinion of the author, be 
effected, as far as possible, by agreement between organized labor 
and organized capital. One of the most suggestive chapters in 
the book is that on “The Waste of the Present Industrial System.” 


SPIRITISM AND RELIGION. By Johan Liljencrants, A.M., S.T.D. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $3.50. 

Among the flood of books pouring from the press today 
dealing with Spiritism, those treating the subject from a Catholic 
point of view are few but notable. The volume under considera- 
tion is the work of a priest who examined in a critical, scientific 
spirit ‘a vast amount of data bearing upon his subject, and then 
proceeded to deal with it from a theological point of view in order 
to estimate the value of Spiritism as a religion. It is through this 
aspect of its rapidly growing manifestations that Spiritism has 
in these troubled latter days principally appealed to the public. 
To those without sure faith, it comes bolstered up by the specious 
authority of a host of psuedo-scientists and sensational novelists: 
Conan Doyle, for example, and Sir Oliver Lodge; proffering what 
are termed sure proofs of personal immortality and of a life 
beyond the grave devoid of all that might cause fear or sorrow in 
the souls of the living—a Paradise, but no Hell; only a mild and 
prophylactic Purgatory being retained. In a word, it is as a new 
revelation, rather than as a mystery demanding the severest 
scientific scrutiny, that Spiritism comes before the modern world 
—a revelation which, as Dr. Liljencrants shows, directly opposes 
and seeks to overthrow orthodox Christianity. 
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Dr. Liljencrants traces the history of the movement in mod- 
ern times, and then deals at length with a great amount of data, 
mainly drawn from books and reports, concerning the physical 
phenomena of Spiritism. He does not seem to have had any per- 
sonal experience in studying the phenomena, a fact which prob- 
ably accounts for the somewhat excessive incredulity which he 
manifests as to the preternatural character of most of the alleged 
manifestations. In fact, he goes so far as to say that he has 
arrived at the conclusion that Spiritism cannot be shown to con- 
tain a preternatural element. No modern students of the sub- 
ject who have come into the actual atmosphere of Spiritism, would 
agree with Dr. Liljencrants in this sweeping conclusion. He 
admits, it is true, that no positive proof can be given for the 
total absence of preternatural causes “in the ensemble of the 
phenomena,” and that if it is there at all, “it is more than likely 
that this element would be of a diabolical character.” Although 
Dr. Liljencrants is too arbitrary in ruling out the preternatural 
element from the spiritistic phenomena now so rife, he does good 
service in amassing a great volume of evidence which goes to 
show the ease with which the phenomena may be fraudulently 
induced, and by showing in a strong light the anti-Christian char- 
acter of the whole movement. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF FRANCIS LEDWIDGE. New York: 

Brentano’s. $2.50. 

It is a mournful pleasure to possess, at length, within the 
covers of one book the total poetical output of the late Francis 
Ledwidge. Lord Dusany writes eighteen pages of introduction 
to the work of this young Irish poet whom he came upon, as he 
tells us, in the ranks of the Irish peasantry. Ledwidge died in 
the ranks of the British army. It is difficult to predict what his 
future development might have been, but at least there is nothing 
in this collection to justify the editor in speaking so confidently 
of his protégé as a genius. Although there is here a great deal 
of fragrant and delicate imagination, and much keen and intimate 
observation of sky and tree and field and bird, there is nothing 
quite so full of Irish reality as any one of a dozen lyrics one 
might mention by Joseph Campbell or Padraic Colum, for ex- 
ample. Of the genius of either of these poets there can certainly 
be no two opinions. Incomparably the finest and most truly . 
Irish of Ledwidge’s poems are the three entitled, “The Blackbirds,” 
“To Thomas McDonagh” and “The Wedding Morn;” but it is upon 
them that the noble editor makes the following comment—a 
comment which would fairly merit to be characterized as brutal, 
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did not one, upon reflection, realize that it proceeds out of an 
amazing blindness to Ledwidge’s innermost inspiration: “. . . 
rather than attribute curious sympathies to this brave young Irish 
soldier I would ask his readers to consider the irresistible attrac- 
tion that a lost cause has for almost any Irishman.” 

Poor Ledwidge has not been the only good man to know the 
bitterness of a bewilderment of spirit in these dark and evil days. 


GREATER EXTENSION AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH 
INFLUENCE. By John A. Godrycz. Philadelphia: People’s 
Friend Publishing Co. 

In the form of a commentary on Cardinal Gibbons’ Letter 
to the General Committee on Catholic interests and affairs, the 
writer of this interesting little volume sets forth the position of 
the Catholic Church in the United States towards the apostolic, 
social and literary problems of our age. The author is a learned 
Polish priest, editor of the Polish paper, Przyjacel ludu (The 
People’s Friend). His views are characterized by considerable 
originality of thought, and indicate extensive experience in re- 
ligious and social life, while the volume is imbued with loyal de- 
votion to the Catholic Church. Some of his arguments are likely 
to arouse discussion, yet no one can deny that generally the 
writer’s conclusions are sound and that the problems are treated 
with fairness and frankness. 

The best chapters of the volume treat the first and second 
points of the Letter: the Holy See and Home Missions. The 
writer points out the political and financial needs of the Holy 
See, and believes the Catholic Church in the United States should 
use its mighty influence to satisfy them. The spiritual sove- 
reignty of the Holy See ought to become an international ques- 
tion and to be internationally solved, and its critical financial con- 
dition ought to be relieved. If the nations really want to pre- 
serve Christian civilization, menaced by Bolshevism, they cannot 
neglect the powerful spiritual army of the Catholic Church. The 
religious spirit can only be revived by her fullest freedom. 

The second chapter touches the most difficult problem of 
American Catholicism today, the preservation of the Catholic 
faith among foreign immigrants. The writer points out that the 
American people, as a whole, is not yet Catholic and possesses no 
Catholic tradition. Americanization, therefore, does not pay at- 
tention to the urgent necessity of preserving the Catholic spirit 
among Catholic immigrants. The gap in the American educa- 
tion of foreign elements ought to be filled by the Church. If nine 
millions of Catholic foreigners could be Americanized without 
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losing their Catholicism, the Catholic Church would become the 
citadel of the Christian faith in the United States. Upon the 
Catholic American hierarchy really rests the obligation to see 
to it that the process of Americanization is carried out in such 
a way as to win the confidence of the alien groups in the non- 
sectarian character of the American spirit. 

Dr. Godrycz’ book is the literary and scientific result of his 
apostleship among his countrymen, and of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the religious conditions existing in America. It cannot 
but be of value, therefore, to those who are devoting their energies 
to the triumph of Catholic ideals in this country. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: THE PRINCIPLES AND THE 
PRACTICE. Edited by Stephen Pierce Duggan. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50. 

In spite of the voluminous discussions of the League of 
Nations in weekly and monthly magazines and of the more im- 
pressive, but less convincing, debates upon the issues involved 
to be found in the files of the Congressional Record, it may be 
said that there is still room for a comprehensive and authori- 
tative treatment of the whole subject. Partisan views have been 
forced upon the public from every quarter, but there is wanting 
an impartial exposition of the underlying principles of the League, 
and of the facts of international life on the basis of which a fair 
estimate of the practical worth of the League may be reached. 
The present volume makes an approach to such a comprehensive 
treatment of principles and facts, but falls short of it by reason of 
the difficulties inseparable from a volume made up of successive 
chapters by different authors. The editor has attempted, with 
considerable skill, to group these chapters so as to present a 
logical development of the argument, but it was inevitable that 
there should be overlapping on the one hand and breaks and gaps 
on the other. 

Nevertheless, there is much valuable material to be found in 
the several chapters, and being the work of scholars, they deal 
in most cases with those more permanent elements of the subject 
which will retain their importance when the present partisan 
controversy has given way to more constructive plans. Part I. 
deals with the history, principles and organization of a League 
of Nations, and contains among other chapters an excellent his- 
torical study of earlier schemes of attaining international peace 
by means of an organization of the nations, a good discussion of 
the important problem of the limitations which a League of 
Nations will impose upon the sovereignty of the member States, 
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and a consideration of the economic and military sanctions pro- 
vided for in the Covenant of the League. Part II. of the volume 
deals with international codperation as applied to certain con- 
crete problems with which the nations are confronted. The prin- 
ciple of the self-determination of nationalities is analyzed, the 
economic forces underlying political disputes are pointed out, 
and the problem of colonial mandates is discussed in connection 
with the question of economic concessions and the development 
of backward areas. Part III. deals with the relation of the 
United States to the League, and discusses the changes brought 
about in our traditional policy of isolation and the effect of the 
League upon the Monroe Doctrine. The Covenant of the League 
is printed in an appendix, and is followed by a series of useful 
biographical notes. On the whole the volume would appear to 
be the best handbook yet available. 


BROOME STREET STRAWS. By Robert Cortes Holliday. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Holliday has a talent for prefaces and the reader who, 
under his guidance, makes the acquaintance of Broome Street 
will want to complete these three hundred pages of sketches, 
reminiscences and near-stories. “You might think it a bit odd,” 
he writes, “if you should ask a man whether he had gone to 
Yale, and he replied: ‘No, I went to Broome Street.’ Yet streets, 
like universities, have a good deal to do with the cut of a man. 
Streets are, in a manner of speaking, educators. A great many 
people, for instance, have what can most aptly be termed a 
Broadway mind. There is, too, a distinctly Fifth Avenue habit 
of thought, a Wall Street point of view, a Bowery manner, a 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street cast of culture, and so on.” 

Mr. Holliday’s work evokes reminiscences of Addison, 
and less remote ones of Dickens, and Tom Hood; but his own in- 
dividuality never sinks from sight. His names, by the way, are 
often Dickensesque: Nuggens, Mrs. Wigger, Angus Bleake; but 
when he gives us Murphy in “An Amorous Conspiracy” he is draw- 
ing names from a more universal directory. His style is grace 
itself and makes one wonder whether Mr. Holliday could make 
a shrewd guess as to the authorship of The Journal of a Dis- 
appointed Man. The most striking quality of these charming 
papers is their naturalness. A graceful turn of expression, a 
witticism, the play of bright humor over every page, have the air 
of complete unpremeditation. Mr. Holliday’s mind is never mor- 
bid nor his style awkward. There is but one disappointing chap- 
ter in the volume, that which accuses O. Henry of “amazing 
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failure.” It disappoints less because it is weak criticism than 
because, for a moment, the genial author forgets the amenities 
and says biting things about the Simon pure devotees of our 
American Harun-al-Raschid. However, if Homer be permitted 
to nod, a similar indulgence must be permitted Mr. Holliday. To 
read the “Romance of Destiny” and “Mr. Nuggens on Eating 
Dinner,” “Emigrating Back Home,” “Folks That Rile Us,” is to 
see him at his best and to appreciate his contribution to the 
literature of charm, grace and healthiness of tone. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Charles J. Callan, O.P. 

New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00. 

Father Callan has written an excellent commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is a clear, brief yet thorough exposition 
of the meaning of the sacred text. He discusses all the difficulties 
of interest to the historian, apologist or theologian, for he writes 
expressly for priests and ecclesiastical students. 

The Acts of the Apostles is a most important book of Holy 
Writ, for it gives us an authentic account of the beginnings of 
Christianity and of Church organization, and furnishes us with 
the connecting link between the Gospel of the Saviour and its 
diffusion by the Church to all parts of the Roman Empire. It 
furnishes the theologian with facts and teachings unrecorded in 
any other book of primitive Christianity, and the apologist with 
many testimonies of the Apostolic preaching of the Resurrection. 

Father Callan’s treatise is at once practical, for it eliminates 
such opinions, discussions, explanations and theories as might 
be considered curious and unnecessary; and critical, for it gives 
in condensed form the most probable arguments and helpful re- 
sults of the best critical studies on all the important questions 
involved. 


THE THINGS IMMORTAL. By Rev. E. F. Garesché, S.J. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

In the subtitle, “Spiritual Thoughts for Every Day Reading,” 
this little book is aptly described. For busy people to whom 
prolonged reading is either distasteful or impossible, it will be a 
boon. The subjects treated are most important; the method of 
treatment simple, practical and persuasive; and still another 
merit, each one is completed at one reading of not more than ten 
pages. The book would serve admirably for use in the fifteen 
minute prayer, advised by the saints, and would lead to not a few 
reforms of very common, yet exasperating, faults of character, 
which we are so apt to let grow like weeds. 
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WINONA’S WAY. By Margaret Widdemer. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Co. $1.35 net. 

Winona, of the Camp Fire Girls, is with us once more, and 
will amply justify the welcome she will receive from girl read- 
ers. This time, she, with her companions, becomes engaged in 
Community Service, using as a centre the house in which they 
did the fine work in food conservation told in a preceding volume. 
Under Winona’s leadership, many beneficial things are accom- 
plished that, in the doing, make life as enjoyable as it is earnest. 

The main interest of the series is well sustained in this 
volume, which, to our mind, is even better than its immediate 
predecessor, the incidents being less fortuitous and more prob- 
able. In delineation and development of character, also, the 
book marks a distinct advance. Its merits make us regret the 
more that it shares the singular defect, so prevalent in present- 
day writing for the young, the total ignoring of religion. Pa- 
triotism, duty and service to others, patience and generosity are 
inculcated; but of even belief in the existence of a Divine Author 
of every good thought and deed, there is not the most remote 
suggestion. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

The introduction to this collection of letters quotes their 
author as having said, shortly before his death: “I would rather 
have this book published than anything that has ever been written 
about me.” The remark is readily comprehensible. No public 
man understood better than Colonel Roosevelt the temper and 
make-up of his compatriots, and the high esteem in which the 
average native-born American holds precisely what these writ- 
ings embody most saliently, the fundamental qualities upon 
which depends the preservation of the family and the home. 

The letters range in date from 1898 to 1911, written from 
various places, Santiago, the White House, or Africa, as the case 
may be. They are scarcely less varied as to subjects; but through 
them all one thing stands out clearly—that in the writer’s life, 
experienced beyond parallel though it was, the paramount inter- 
ests were those that centred in his home. That during his life- 
time his private life was veiled from the public eye by a curtain 
of reserve, makes these intimate revelations of the more value 
now, cementing popular affection more firmly than ever. 

There is great charm in these writings, loving and humorous, 
the devoted father entering with keenest zest into the least de- 
tails that were of interest to any of his children, however young; 
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giving wise and kindly counsel in the problems that confronted 
them as they began to face the world; and, throughout, infor- 
mally but unmistakably, setting forth the exalted, unchanging 
standard by which he measured all things, great and small. 

So manifest is his sympathy for the young and his under- 
standing of their difficulties, so widely applicable are his judg- 
ments and advice, that the letters become, in a sense, communi- 
cations to the children of his fellow-citizens. Assuredly there 
could be no more felicitous medium by which the rising genera- 
tion may learn the mind of the illustrious American, of whom 
Archbishop Hayes has said: “His being was consumed with a 
flaming passion for justice and right, for loyalty and truth, for 
clean living and honest endeavor.” 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE, AND MYRRH. By Ralph Adams Cram, 

Litt.D., LL.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $1.25. 

“The title . . means simply this: Gold is the pure, imperish- 
able quality of the monastic ideal, Frankincense the supreme act 
of worship through the Blessed Sacrament, Myrrh the saving qual- 
ity of a right philosophy of life that yet must be bitter to the taste 
of many people.” The three lectures, reprinted under this title 
we.e addressed to Anglicans. They would be more or less un- 
intelligible to an audience of Catholics, or Protestants other than 
the small coterie of “extreme High Churchmen.” Some, of 
course, of a wider circle of cultivated folk, captivated by Dr. 
Cram’s cogent reasoning and brilliant style, have grasped, through 
his work, some aspects of Catholic truth which they might other- 
wise never have been induced to consider. 

The lectures in this volume, like his other utterances, viewed 
as a Roman Catholic tract might or might not win acceptance, 
though the theses enunciated must be recognized as tenable by 
Catholics. But as the work of a Protestant Episcopalian they 
cannot be considered seriously by either Catholics or Protestants 
—or Anglicans. For Dr. Cram is Catholic in everything 
but the fact of union with the Holy See. It would not, we 
think, be unfair to say that he, and the school of which he is 
by way of being the only exponent who speaks urbi et orbi, has 
nothing in common with the large majority of Episcopalians, 
clergy and laity—not even his belief in Anglican Orders, for the 
bulk of Episcopalians do not hold the Catholic doctrine of the 
priesthood which is the sine qua non of Dr. Cram’s position. 
That Dr. Cram himself is painfully conscious of this discrepancy 
on the part of those whom he must still call brethren is evident 
when he says: “Acceptance of the threefold ministry, and of the 
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fact of Apostolic succession through the laying on of hands on 
the part of those who claim this tactual succession, if it did not 
carry with it a true acceptance of the Catholic doctrine of the 
nature, and efficacy, and mode of operation of the seven sacra- 
ments, would be a still further extension of heresy closely ap- 
proaching sacrilege.” Were it not that the lecture from which 
this passage was taken was delivered a year before Dr. Kinsman 
sent his letter of resignation to his then presiding bishop, one 
might almost think it a plagiarism! 

Yet Dr. Cram and his associates of the “extreme” High Church 
party are right in their acceptance and preaching of Catholic 
truth. They know they are right, and do not, apparently, care 
that the mass of their own household believe them to be wrong, 
and deny alike their theology and their practice. Not only this, 
but as Monsignor Benson showed so clearly, their claim to be an 
integral part of the Catholic Church (a claim taken for granted 
as justified in these lectures) is repudiated as fully by the prac- 
tice of the Greek schismatics as by the Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
They know that their whole fabric of Catholic practice stands or 
falls with the fact of their priesthood. And they are convinced 
that they have the Catholic priesthood: that there was no gap 
in essential form or intention at or after the Reformation—that 
theirs is a God-given mission to restore belief in the Catholic 
faith, the Catholic sacraments, the Catholic priesthood, which, in 
their bona fides, their denomination never lost, in spite of all that 
Hanoverian Erastians, Low Churchmen, and Latitudinarians may 
have said, or do say, to the contrary. 

Viewed in this light the three lectures become intelligible, 
nay, as G. K. C. (the only other champion of “Anglo-Catholicism” 
at all comparable to Dr. Cram) might say, they are the blast of a 
trumpet. But to those outside the charmed circle it seems that 
Dr. Cram builds a philosophical structure as massive, as coherent, 
as gracefully finished as one of his magnificent architectural tri- 
umphs—but it is a dream church. It floats in the air above the 
heads of his co-religionists, who recognize its beauty and perfec- 
tion, while they realize, as Dr. Cram apparently does not, that it 
lacks reality because a nexus is wanting with the ancient founda- 
tion which rests on the Rock of Peter. 

For the rest, the lectures are original and suggestive. Their 
scope is far wider than the small groups for which they were 
written, and they have a peculiar interest for Catholics as show- 
ing, not necessarily the drift of Protestantism towards Catholic 
truth and practice, but the amazing fact that a not inconsider- 
able number of cultivated and pious people can hold a position so 
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widely at variance with that of their official ecclesiastical connec- 
tion and yet, by a mysterious dispensation of Providence, pre- 
serve their good faith. It is a volume, the careful reading of 
which by Catholics will drive them to their knees to make an 
Act of Hope. 


THE GRAY NUNS IN THE FAR NORTH. By Rev. P. Duchaussois, 

O.M.I. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 

This fascinating sketch of the labors of these Canadian 
Sisters in the Far North reads like a romance. It is a story of 
heroism and missionary zeal rarely equaled in the annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

After a brief sketch of the life and labors of Madame 
D’Youville, the foundress of the Gray Nuns of Montreal, the author 
describes in detail the founding of the many Indian missions in 
Canada (1844-1903) along the Red and Mackenzie Rivers, at Fort 
Providence, Lake Athabaska, Great Slave Lake. Rain, cold, snow, 
difficult portages, journeys of two thousand two hundred miles 
through the wilderness, hostile and immoral savages, barbarian 
Eskimos—nothing daunted these brave women. They faced every 
danger and difficulty with a smile, and persevered until they won 
countless souls to God and His Church. 

This volume is well calculated to stir our people to mission- 
ary zeal, and to foster many vocations. 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. By 
J. S. Woodburn, Ph.D., and T. F. Moran, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

This is an “After the War Edition,” and the revision called 
for by the occasion has resulted in a very satisfactory volume. 
As the writers well say, the history has not changed, but 
the viewpoint has, making it imperative to enlarge greatly the 
scope of the book. Considerable attention is devoted to industrial 
and mechanical developments as well as to the labor, immigration 
and other problems occupying the public mind of today. The 
wars in our history are treated concisely but clearly, and the 
proportions of the perspective are well maintained. This, of 
course, becomes more difficult as events multiply, each requiring 
to be noted and classified. The summary of the World War is 
most satisfactory from this point of view—balanced and fair- 
minded. The maps and illustrations form a useful addition and 
are altogether admirable; so, too, are the summaries, questions 
and pronunciation of foreign names appended to each chapter. 
The book contains also the text of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence, the Constitution with its amendments, and a good topical 
outline of its forty chapters, with the area, population, etc., of the 
States. The writers connect much information on civics and gov- 
ernment with the rise and progress of the country, thus making 
a foundation for the separate study of that branch so necessary 
for good citizenship and the intelligent use of the vote. A pupil 
who has mastered the contents of this volume should possess 
an all-around understanding and appreciation of the history of 
these United States. 


FANTASTICS. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $1.65. 

This posthumous collection of studies and sketches from the 
pen of the late Lafcadio Hearn has been gleaned by Mr. Charles 
Hutson from the files of the Times-Democrat of New Orleans, 
to which the author contributed during the years of his stay in 
Louisiana. Students of Hearn’s development as an artist will 
find these pages extremely interesting as recording his impres- 
sions of the weird and exotic quality of certain aspects of exist- 
ence in New Orleans. “They are dreams,” Hearn himself wrote, 
“of a tropical city. There is one twin idea running through 
them all—Love and Death. And these figures embody the story 
of life here as it impresses me .. .” Some of the sketches are 
written in a beautiful imaginative prose, but the total effect is 
one of a cloying and unhealthy sweetness, and it is not at all 
likely that the literary reputation of the author will be noticeably 
increased by the publication of them. 


THE NEXT STEP IN DEMOCRACY. By R. W. Sellars, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Michigan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

Somewhat more than one-half of this book is taken up with 

a discussion of Socialism, its spirit, history, hopes, the miscon- 

ceptions which prevail concerning it, and the objections: that 

have been raised against it. Apparently the author might be 
classed as a kind of moderate evolutionary Socialist, who is con- 
tent to wait a long time for the arrival of his completely social- 
ized order. In the meantime, he advocates co-partnership, co- 
éperation and profit-sharing, and he seems to expect that the col- 
lectivist organization of industry will always be modified con- 
siderably by codperative industrial institutions under the direct 
ownership and management of the groups immediately concerned. 

Some of the chapters in the second part of the book are. 
entitled “The Ethics of Labor,” “The Growth of Justice,” “Some 

Principles of Pecuniary Reward” and “The Conditions of a Social 
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Freedom.” In his formally ethical discussions, the author ex- 
hibits all the limitations of those who accept the modern theory 
of evolutionary ethics. The beneficent operations of the State 
are exaggerated, natural rights are denied, and there is a con- 
siderable lack of coherent fundamental principles. The vague- 
ness of his exposition in this field is well illustrated in the chapter 
on pecuniary reward, the general conclusion of which is: “The 
ideal principle of reward is that of need, reward being thus recog- 
nized definitely as a means to an end, a self realization in accord 
with a progressive social welfare ... There is, then, no final 
opposition between social need and social merit.” 


A HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Anthony Koch, 

D.D. Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Volume III. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50 net. 

Volumes I. and II. of this Handbook dealt with the general 
principles of Moral Theology. This third volume shows how 
these principles are to be applied to man’s conduct as an indi- 
vidual. Its two parts deal with (a) the care for man’s body and 
spiritual welfare, and (b) the obligations arising from his voca- 
tion, occupation and position in life. The author touches briefly 
upon many interesting questions: asceticism, fashions in dress, 
housing, amusements, vivisection, temperance, suicide, vasec- 
tomy, capital punishment, war, the rights and duties of property, 
the necessity and duty of labor, etc. Every chapter concludes 
with a short bibliography of English, French, German and Latin 
works of reference. 


LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERE. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

This is a well-written book of intelligent enthusiasm and 
should stimulate interest in Dante and his works. The third 
division of the book, which concerns itself with interpretation 
and appreciation, is in our opinion better done than the other 
two divisions in which the author treats respectively of the 
theatre of events in which Dante moved, and of the sparse ma- 
terial obtainable for biographical purposes. 

The author is unconsciously humorous in the eyes of a 
Catholic reader by reason of his delightfully self-satisfied tone 
of de haut en bas whenever he has occasion to discuss Dante’s 
religion. He studies the Middle Ages through windows of the 
Early Victorian New England glaze, in which the saintly figures 
of Emerson, Norton, Darwin, Spencer and John Fiske break the 
white rays of truth into delicate Unitarian tints. Those old vil- 
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lage windows need to be raised if for no other end than to enable 
the author of this book to make the interesting discovery that 
there still survive on this sublunary planet many persons with a 
reputation for intelligence who accept and practice the religion 
of Dante. 

But we are afraid the author has made up his mind about 
those windows, if we may judge from a curious slip in his care- 
fully written book. On page 246 and page 280 he states in his 
text that the eternal damnation of virtuous heathen was repulsive 
to Dante, but he had to accept it on the clear statement of the 
Church. The author mourns that Dante’s mind was held in 
such bondage. We presume that the author’s attention was 
called to these passages by some better informed friend who read 
his proof sheets; because on page 281 there is a footnote, 
grudgingly inserted we should say, to the effect that St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who was by the way an officially recognized theologian 
of the Church, taught that if a heathen always acted according 
to his lights he would somehow or other receive the means and 
grace of salvation. This teaching is based directly on the Bible. 
The author’s comment on St. Thomas offers an amusing com- 
parison with the passages we have cited in his text. “Dante did 
not avail himself of this teaching,” says Mr. Dinsmore, “because, 
probably, to his mind there was no evidence that to the virtuous 
heathen there had been granted a teacher or an internal revela- 
tion.” 


BLOOD AND SAND. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. New York: E. 

P. Dutton & Co. $1.90 net. 

The publishers state that this was the first of Ibafez’s novels 
to bring him world-wide recognition. It is a characteristic speci- 
men of the author’s method, a method which has made him a 
great success, especially in these impressionable United States. 
This method may roughly, yet with fair accuracy, be described 
as a journalistic adaptation of the realistic mode of Zola, satur- 
ated with socialistic and “liberalistic” propaganda, and well seas- 
oned with aphrodisiac elements. Ibanez brings to the treat- 
ment of this method a literary style that is far indeed from being 
of the first or even of the second or third class, artistically speak- 
ing: but which is nevertheless a brisk and effective and vigorous 
style—the style of a first-class popular writer who happens to 
have more general culture, and more mental vigor, than the aver- 
age run of newspaper special writers. But essentially his is a 
journalistic and not artistic view of life; and journalistic and not 
literary is his presentation of his views. Blood and Sand deals 
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with the “cherished atrocity” of Spain—the bull ring. The hero 
is a celebrated champion bullfighter, whose ambition to be a 
torrero is traced from his boyhood to his sordid and bloody death 
as a miserable failure, after his fall trom the heights of fame and 
greatness. His incidental amours are, of course, introduced with 
the author’s customary attention to lubricous details. The details 
of bullfighting are sweepingly and minutely described, the reader 
being spared no horror. William Dean Howells described the 
book as a “masterpiece.” Well, so it is: a masterpiece of the 
mediocre meretriciousness which today passes muster in so 
many quarters for genuine literary merit. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. By Arthur 

Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

This is a new edition, thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged, of a book which admirers of the charming prose style and 
subtle artistry of Mr. Arthur Symons have known and admired— 
in some cases with many reservations—for a number of years. 
A distinctly new feature of the present edition is its inclusion of 
a bibliography, and notes, and a number of the author’s own 
translations from Mallarmé and Verlaine. Mr. Symons takes as 
his starting point, in these essays, the thesis that “without sym- 
bolism there can be no literature’”—that symbolism is an essential 
factor not only of literature but of language itself. “Symbolism 
began with the first words uttered by the first man as he named 
every living thing, or before that in Heaven when God named 
the world into being. We see in these beginnings precisely what 
symbolism in literature really is: a form of expression, at the 
best but approximate, essentially but arbitrary, until it has ob- 
tained the force of a convention, for an unseen reality appre- 
hended by the consciousness. It is sometimes permitted us to 
hope that our convention is indeed the reflection rather than 
merely the sign of an unseen reality. We have done much if 
we have found a recognizable sign.” It is from this quasi-mysti- 
cal point of view that Arthur Symons studies the work of Balzac, 
Merimé, Gérard de Nerval, Gautier, Flaubert, Baudelaire, the De 
Goncourts, l’Isle-Adam, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Huysmans, Arthur 
Rimbaud, Jules Laforgue and, of course, the inevitable and— 
just at present—ubiquitous Maeterlinck. Unquestionably the es- 
sayist proves his point that symbolism is discernible in the work 
of all these great artists; but as he himself lacks the only reliable 
foundation for true mysticism, and for the true literary expression 
of mysticism, namely, the Catholic Faith, his work suffers from 
the same riot of errors which are to be found trooping through 
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the pages of most of the writers whom he studies. The large 
number of these writers, indeed, are frankly and fully, either 
heretics or pagans. Only in the lesser work of Huysmans and in 
a few pages of Verlaine, and Mallarmé are to be found mystical 
notes which are in harmony with the teachings of the divinely 
constituted authority, the Catholic Church. This book, for that 
reason, despite all its unquestionable literary charm, is full of 
danger for those who approach it without firm convictions, or 
who lack correct knowledge, concerning Catholic mysticism and 
Catholic symbolism. For those, however, who are able to steer 
their way past its shoals and quicksands, the book is a literary 
delight. In a time like our own, when style has all but taken its 
flight from current literature, it is a rare pleasure to read pages 
so exquisitely wrought, so colorful, and so musical. 


CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN. By Rev. Reynoll 

Kuehnel. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00. 

In these simple, instructive talks Father Kuehnel traces the 
social duties of motherhood from the first stage of child life to 
the last. He speaks of the mother’s great responsibility as a 
teacher of her little ones, and tells her how to look after their 
physical and spiritual welfare. The five concluding chapters 
contain a life of St. Monica, the special patron of mothers. 


THE THREE MULLA-MULGARS. By Walter De La Mare. New 

York: A. A. Knopf. $3.50. 

This is the first American edition—exquisitely illustrated in 
color and line, by Dorothy P. Lathrop—of a book that has already 
become something of a classic over in England. Mr. De La Mare 
is, of course, widely known and honored as one of the half dozen 
or so finest living English poets, and in his “Peacock Pie, “The Lis- 
teneis,” “Songs of Childhood,” etc., he has written poetry for and 
about children with which, for delight, and charm, and subtlety 
of insight, no other English poet’s work in the same kind can be 
compared. And his verse in more “grown-up” vein is of a mov- 
ing and wistful beauty. ‘ 

To attempt to rehearse ever so cursorily the tale of these 
three Mulla-Mulgars would be no less impossible than absurd. 
Nothing—and everything—happens in this book. But there is 
one thing that never did or could happen in any book from the 
pen of this author: that his genius should desert him. His lore 
is that of happy whimsical fancies and the tenderest of conceits. 
Of these things this beautiful story is full to the brim. There is 
something seriously wrong with the youthful heart—be its pos- 
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sessor seven or seventy years in the world—which does not re- 
joice over the adventures enjoyed or endured by Thumb, Thimble, 
and Nod, of whom the mother was “an old gray fruit-monkey of 
the name of Mutt-matutta” living “on the borders of the Forest 
of Munra-Mulgar.” 


THE HOME AND THE WORLD. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

In this first long novel to be translated from the Bengali 
of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the plot is unfolded by means of half- 
lyrical narratives put into the mouths of the three leading pro- 
tagonists—Nikhil, the idealistic landed proprietor of modern 
India; Bimala, his impressionable young wife, and the political- 
poetic demagogue, Sandip. There is material for one of the great 
novels of the world in this story of the conflict between family 
and patriotism, between ancient national ideals and the call of 
new enthusiasms, finally between spiritual and carnal love. To 
be sure, the Bengali poet and philosopher has very imperfectly 
realized these possibilities—that was perhaps to be expected. But 
he has given us a book interesting in its unusual yet realistic 
setting, and for its insight into character and into the problems of 
India today. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE. By William H. Snyder, Sc.D. New York: 

Allyn & Bacon. $1.40. 

As the author states in his preface “this book covers a wide 
field, and as the subject matter is not chosen for the purpose of 
appealing to any group of science teachers,” it would not be 
easy to assign it a specific place in the schoolroom curriculum. 
It was written for pupils of the higher classes of the grade 
schools who will have no further training in science. But to any 
student interested in the processes of nature it will prove a most 
fascinating study, and add greatly to that all-around knowledge 
so desirable for a well-informed mechanic, business or profes- 
sional man. The book aims to make intelligent and useful citi- 
zens, and is well adapted to its purpose. Wherever nature is 
harnessed to the car of science in reclamation, irrigation, illum- 
ination, forestry, navigation, etc., nature’s principles are simply 
and concisely explained and applied. A word about the illustra- 
tions must be said. A few lack clearness of development but 
most of them are good and really elucidate the text. An alpha- 
betical index would greatly facilitate the use of the book and 
add to its general usefulness, as it would enable one to lay one’s 
finger immediately upon any one of the many topics. 
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THE CURIOUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR. By Samuel L. Clem- 
ens. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.25. 

’ With the above sketch several others—of which “Goldsmith’s 
Friend Abroad” is the most considerable—are herein gathered 
from journals to which Mark Twain contributed in 1870-71. 
These jets of fantasy which are seasoned with more than Mark’s 
usual pungency are not of general interest, and will appeal only 
to the inner circle of his admirers. 


A SPINNER OF WEBS. By Catherine Bement. Boston: The 

Four Seas Co. $1.50. 

This novel, detailing the love-story of a young minister in 
his first pastorate, is not especially interesting or significant from 
any point of view. The nearest approach to a real character study 
is found in the portrait of Mrs. Morrell, the wife of the former 
pastor, a lady of determination in carrying through plans which 
do not always spring from unexceptionable motives. However, the 
young minister is too shadowy a person in the book for us to 
feel the proper thrill of amused sympathy at its close, when this 
redoubtable person becomes his mother-in-law. 


SIMON. By J. Storer Clouston. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Clouston, whom one remembers pleasantly as the author 
of an amusing farrago, The Lunatic at Large, has now turned out 
a moderately good mystery story according to a familiar prescrip- 
tion. There is a remote little village where Simon—silent Simon 
Rattar—had lived for many years as agent and “procurator-fiscal.” 
There is a Sir Reginald who is murdered: a detective from Lon- 
don, not, of course, from Scotland Yard. There is a love affair, 
a body buried in a garden—Simon’s body—a dramatic dénoue- 
ment, and—curtain. We have read many better stories of the 
same kind. 


THE DEEP HEART. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Miss Clarke has added to the considerable list of her novels 
another which well sustains her reputation as a writer of the 
best type of Catholic fiction. It is a love story, involving much 
analysis of character, and brought to a happy conclusion by the 
conversion to the Faith of an unbeliever whose unscrupulous 
selfishness had separated the woman he wished to marry from 
her chosen lover, and his friend. Mercifully, his turning to the 
“deep heart” of Our Lord was not too late for him to undo the 
mischief he had wrought. 
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As in all this author’s novels, the interest is derived not 
alone from plot and character delineation, but also from the 
depth and clarity of her spiritual perception. 


MAN’S GREAT CONCERN: THE MANAGEMENT OF LIFE. By 
Ernest R. Hull, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Father Hull is well known in Bombay, not only as editor of 
The Examiner, but as a clear expositor of the principles which 
should guide conduct, politics and right living, as well as religion. 
Trenchant and fearless he may be relied on to have something to 
say, and to say it with force and brevity. This little book on a big 
subject is divided into five parts, three of which concern the on- 
tological, psychological and constructional principles on which 
the structure rests, while the fourth and fifth sections treat 
duties to God, ourselves and other people, with the duties of 
various occupations and states of life. 

Within its compass is compressed the philosophy that 
should guide the thoughts and acts of man as a reasonable crea- 
ture. 


THE PRIESTS’ CANONICAL PRAYER. From the French of 

Rev. Charles Willi, C.SS.R., by Rev. Ferrol Girardy, C.SS.R. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 50 cents net. 

The contents of this small volume of sixty-five pages are 
taken, the writer tells us, from Le Bréviaire Expliqué of Rev. 
Charles Willi, C.SS.R. Its purpose is to acquaint the American 
clergy with Father Willi’s book, to be translated later, and also 
to provide them with extracts so well adapted to promote the 
spiritual welfare of all who will read them. The latter end in 
view is borne out by a perusal of the volume itself. The esteem 
we should have for the Divine Office, its excellence and its fruits 
are admirably stated. The economy of the Breviary and its aid 
to the social works of the priest are well set forth. The book 
should be a help to a more devout and profitable recitation of the 
Divine Office. 


BAUDELAIRE. His Prose and Poetry. Edited by T. R. Smith. 

New York: Boni & Liveright. 85 cents. 

This volume of the “Modern Library” series contains Swin- 
burne’s dedicatory poem, “Ave Atque Vale,” also translations of 
Baudelaire’s poems by Arthur Symons, T. P. Sturm, Joseph Ship- 
ley and W. J. Robertson. Mr. Sturm, who has edited Baudelaire 
in the Canterbury Poets, writes the introduction. The “Fleurs 
de Mal,” that classic of decadence and patchouli literature, has 
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little to recommend it in English dress. Was it not of the author 
that Edmond Schérer wrote the withering criticism: “son unique 
titre c’est d’avoir contribué a créer l’esthétique de la débauche”? 
It was hardly necessary to advertise this ultra-modern accession 
to the series with the announcement that “the poet, the publisher, 
and the printer were found guilty of having offended against 
public morals.” 


A WHISPER OF FIRE, by Agnes Ryan (Boston: The Four 

Seas Co. $1.25), contains one hundred lyrics—chiefly reaching 
out toward the mysteries of human love—by a young poet who 
stresses the feminist note. Several of the verses, notably “I Won- 
der,” are compact and vivid in imagery and spiritual message. 


BOOK that will appeal both to the experienced mechanic 

and to the inexperienced one, particularly to the younger 
or older boy who delights to handle tools, is Making Tin Can Toys 
by Edward Thatcher (Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net). 

The wounded soldier, especially the man who has lost an 
arm or a leg, has roused our imagination and our technical ability 
to provide recreational and occupational aid. As a result the bene- 
fits have reached and will reach beyond the soldier himself. To 
have a side-line of interest, particularly mechanical, is not with- 
out its special moral as well as practical value. 

Making Tin Can Toys is a book that will stimulate at once the 
interest of the boy who has even the beginnings of an imagination 
in things mechanical, and give him the knowledge whereby out of 
things as cheap as old tin cans he may make useful utensils for 
the home, the shop or the camp. The reviewer cannot pass on 
the mathematical accuracy of the directions: but he can 
acknowledge to a strong desire to get tools and see if he could 
achieve success with an old can. 


N This Giddy Globe, by Oliver Herford (New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50), we have not been able to see the helpful humor 
that is both kindly and wise. It is a cheap proceeding to use the 
tragedy of the nations to make a holiday for those who think they 
can afford to look on and laugh. To tell us of every country that 
its army won the war: to define patriotism as a combination of 
“pat” and “riot” is but to show how every power of humor is 
beggared. The whole presentation of the volume reminds one of 
a theatrical “folly,’ and the man who esteems his soul will not 
find the time even to look on. 














Recent Events. 


The most important event in Russian af- 

Russia. fairs in the last month was the lifting of the 

Allied blockade. This did not mean peace 

with the Bolshevists, but was an attempt to enter into trade rela- 

tions with the Russian Codperative Unions without recognition of 

the Soviet Government. At first the Soviet Government consented 

to the proposed restricted trading with the outside world through 

those codperative societies, but later showed a disposition to tie 

up the societies in such a way as to make even partial trading 
impossible. 

England has been the chief advocate of this change in Allied 
policy, declaring through her Premier, Lloyd George, that “Bolshev- 
ism cannot be crushed by force of arms,” and holding that com- 
merce and intercourse with the outside world is the surest method 
of bringing Bolshevism to an end. Italy has followed the British 
lead in this reversal of policy, while France has only reluctantly 
acquiesced. It is the opinion in France that the distinction be- 
tween trade with the Russian codperatives and peace with the 
Soviets, as drawn by the British Premier, is so subtle as to be 
impracticable, and for them trade and peace are in the long run— 
if not immediately—identical. Under any political conditions it 
is believed that a considerable time must elapse before supplies 
to any appreciable extent can be had from Russia. 

Among the principal causes for the new orientation in the 
plans of the Allies are, first, the total collapse of the military of- 
fensives of Kolchak in the northeast, of Denikin in the south, and 
of Yudenitch in the west, and secondly, the growing success of 
the Bolshevist peace negotiations with the various Baltic States, 
thus breaking “the ring of fire” with which the Allies had thought 
to enclose the Bolshevist territory. 

Esthonia has been the first of the Baltic countries to sign a 
permanent peace with the Soviet Government. By this peace 
tieaty Esthonia’s independence is recognized and she is to receive 
moreover, 15,000,000 rubles in gold (normally $7,500,000) as her 
proportion of imperial Russia’s treasure while being exonerated 
from proportional repayment of imperial Russia’s debt. On her 
part Esthonia agrees that no tax or duty is to be payable at her 
ports on goods arriving for Russia, and that no toll shall be paid 
on them in transit. All freight charges are to be identical for 
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Russians and Esthonians. Esthonia gives Russia certain water- 
power rights along the river Narova, and in return Russia gives 
to Esthonia preferential rights to a concession for building and 
exploiting direct railway connections between Moscow and the 
Esthonian frontier. Diplomatic and commercial relations are to 
be resumed at a date to be decided by further agreement. 

Since the signing of the Esthonian treaty unofficial informa- 
tion has been received in this country that the Government of 
Letvia, the Baltic province bounded on the north by Esthonia 
and on the south by Lithuania, has signed an armistice with the 
Bolshevists. According to the report received, the armistice was 
signed after the capture by the Lettish troops of Guzyn, the last 
town in Eastern Letvia which the Bolshevist forces had been 
occupying. This brought the Letts to the Lettish-Russian fron- 
tier and resulted in the complete retirement of the Bolshevist 
forces from Letvia. Dispatches from Copenhagen say that Letvia 
will not accept peace offers from Soviet Russia pending the con- 
ference of representatives of the Baltic States, to be held in 
April. In view of the conclusion of peace with the Bolshevists by 
Esthonia, however, the Letts are loath that they should be fore- 
stalled in the first fruits of the expected trade movement with 
Russia and are beginning to feel, now that the Bolshevist forces 
have been driven out, that there is no serious obstacle to the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

Poland also has been strongly mentioned in connection with 
peace with the Bolshevists, and confirmation has recently been 
received that the Polish Government, in conjunction with the Al- 
lies, is considering the offer of peace made by Premier Lenine, 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin and Minister of War Trotzky on 
behalf of the People’s Commissaries. The offer, which was con- 
tained in a wiieless dispatch from Moscow, invited a friendly 
settlement of all disputes and outstanding questions between Po- 
land and Soviet Russia. It asserts that the Soviet Government 
had from the first recognized the independence and sovereignty 
of the Polish Republic, and that there were no territorial, eco- 
nomic, or other questions which could not be settled by agreement 
or by mutual concessions, as in the case of Esthonia. 

The question whether Poland should conclude peace with the 
Bolshevists is of course largely dependent on the attitude of her 
sponsors, the Allies, and has been the subject of recent conversa- 
tions between the Polish Foreign Minister and Premier Lloyd 
George. While the exact position of the Allies remains somewhat 
obscure, it is asserted in diplomatic circles that the Allies have 
at least raised no objections to such a course. It is generally con- 
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ceded that the position of Poland is difficult. She alone cannot 
hope to wage war against the Bolshevists. Her situation has be- 
come more uncomfortable since Esthonia made peace, thereby 
creating a gap in the Baltic defences. If Poland is considering 
making peace, she is doing so in the knowledge that the Allies 
will not oppose her in this matter. 

Of course one of the main reasons for the success of. the 
Bolshevist peace overtures, besides the change in Allied policy 
first commented on, has been the continued military successes of 
the Soviet forces, thus generating in the Baltic States the feeling 
that they would soon be called upon, unaided, to face the full 
impetus of the victorious Soviet troops. Those troops, despite 
temporary, but merely local reverses, have been uniformly suc- 
cessful on all fronts. On the western sector of the South Russian 
front the resistance of the volunteers against the Bolshevists ap- 
pears entirely to have collapsed with the Bolshevist occupation of 
Odessa. Rostov-on-Don, the Denikin capital, fell on January 9th, 
and at last reports Ekaterinodar, which was the headquarters of 
General Denikin before his great drive northward toward Moscow, 
is being evacuated. The remnants of General Denikin’s forces are 
being pursued by the Bolshevists into the Crimea. The failure 
of Denikin’s forces is attributed to four causes: utter indifference 
of the peasantry as to whether the Reds or Whites win, the spread 
of typhus among the volunteer troops, permission given to the 
Cossacks to sack each captured city for three days, and the re- 
moval from command of their troops of Cossack officers. As to 
Denikin himself, according to a recent dispatch from Belgrade, 
he has landed at the Bulgarian port of Varna with a few of his 
officers. It is reported that he intends going to Bucharest to confer 
concerning the danger of a Bolshevist invasion of Bessarabia. 

At to conditions on the Siberian front, official confirmation 
has been received of the execution of Admiral Kolchak by the 
Bolshevists at Irkutsk on the morning of February 7th. There is 
still some show of resistance to the Bolshevist armies, however. 
Fifteen thousand Czechs, under General Janin of the French 
army, are spread over four hundred miles along the railroad 
west of Irkutsk. Later despatches report that the forces of Gen- 
eral Kappell, commander-in-chief of the Western armies of the 
All-Russian Government, have recaptured Irkutsk and established 
contact with General Semenoff. General Kappell’s troops have 
joined with the Czechs and are fighting the Bolshevists in the vi- 
cinity of Cheremkova. Cheremkova, which is on the Trans-Si- 
berian railway, eighty miles northwest of Irkutsk, has been 
retaken from the Bolshevists. 
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An incident that has given rise to consider- 
Germany. able agitation and resentment throughout 
Germany in the past month, has been the 
Allied demand for the extradition of eight hundred and ninety-six 
Germans to be tried for violation of the laws of war. Of these, 
England demands 97 for trial; France and Belgium, 334 each; 
Italy, 29; Poland, 57; Rumania, 41, and Serbia, 4. On the refusal 
of Baron Kurt von Lersner, head of the German peace delegation 
at Paris, to transmit the list to his Government and his conse- 
quent resignation, the demand was communicated by the Allies 
direct to the Berlin authorities. Among those demanded are 
Ludendorf, von Hindenburg, Mackensen, von Tirpitz, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, and the other principal civil and military German 
officials. 

The German Cabinet is unanimous in its determination not 
to hand over the persons demanded, taking the attitude that it 
would be a physical impossibility to arrest these men in Germany, 
and that no government could stand which issued orders for such 
arrests. In this attitude the Cabinet has the apparent backing of 
all sections of German opinion. 

The German Government replied to the Allied demand for 
the handing over of these men, that it would not comply but that 
it would be willing to place on trial all those named by the Allies 
before the Leipsic Supreme Court. This offer was accepted by the 
Allies who agreed that it was compatible with Article 228 of the 
Peace Treaty. In their reply to the German offer the Allies state, 
first, that they note that Germany declares herself unable to carry 
out the obligations imposed on her by Articles 228 to 230; sec- 
ond, that the Allies reserve the right to employ in such measure 
as they judge suitable, the rights accorded them in this event by 
the Treaty. 

The Allies note, however, the German Government’s declara- 
tion that they are prepared to open before the court at Leipsic 
penal proceedings without delay, surrounded by the most com- 
plete guarantees and not affected by the application of all judg- 
ments, procedure or previous decisions of German civil or military 
tribunals before the Supreme Court at Leipsic against all Germans 
whose extradition the Allied and Associated Powers have the in- 
tention to demand. ’ 

The Allies, moreover, agree to abstain from intervention in 
the process of the trial or in the reaching a verdict, leaving to the 
German Government complete and entire responsibility, but they 
reserve to themselves the right to decide whether the proposed 
procedure, to be conducted by Germany, does or does not bring 
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about the escape of those guilty from the just punishment for — 
their crimes. If it permits them to escape, the Allies will exercise 
their rights to the full and submit the cases to their own tribunal. 

The plebiscite in the first or northern zone of Sleswig pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Versailles, to determine the German-Danish 
frontier, resulted in an overwhelming victory for Denmark ac- 
cording to official figures of the election. These figures show that 
the Danish adherents cast 75,023 votes, while the Germans polled 
only 25,087, thus insuring the reunion of upper Sleswig with its 
mother country, Denmark. The plebiscite in the second zone 
is to be held March 14th. 

The Germans have evacuated Danzig, which is to become a 
free city under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and also Upper 
Silesia, where plebiscites are to be taken to determine whether 
Silesia is to belong to Germany or to Poland. The Treaty provides 
for the ad interim occupation of Upper Silesia by a total of 18,000 
Allied troops. Evacuation is to be accomplished by zones, each of 
which will remain under a provisional military administration 
responsible to the Inter-Allied Commission. 

Internal conditions in Germany continue to grow steadily 
worse. The prices of bread, potatoes, legumes, marmalade, butter 
and margarine have been raised; and the statisticians figure an 
increase on these items alone of 114.50 per cent in the cost of 
living this year for each person. The price of beer, too, which is 
classed among foods by the Germans, has been raised. 

Besides the higher prices, the supplies of food are growing 
visibly shorter. Recently the Berlin city government, owing to 
the failure of potato supplies, introduced turnip cards again, and 
from late accounts it would appear as if the country might have a 
repetition of the famous “turnip winter” of 1916-1917, which still 
lingers as a horrible experience in the memory of every German. 
Professor Silbergliet, the statistician of the city of Berlin, has 
just given out some interesting figures, reached after a careful 
study of the cost of living in Berlin. His investigations covered 
the month from July 15th to August 15th last year, and he com- 
pared the month of November with that period. Within that 
short time the cost of living almost doubled. Since then the 
cost of living is more than twice as great as last summer. 

One of the most serious factors in the general food situation 
is the marked lack of sea fish, due in part to the coal famine 
which has kept eighty fish steamers tied up in the Elbe and 
Weser. Then, too, some weeks ago the agricultural organizations 
of the country pointed out that the official harvest estimates of 
last year fell short by 2,500,000. tons of the country’s requirements 
assumed by the National Grain Bureau; but it is now estimated 
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that it will be necessary to import a still larger amount of grain 
than 2,500,000 tons. The prospects for getting food from abroad, 
however, are very unfavorable owing to the great depreciation of 
German currency, the German mark being now down to one cent. 
This depreciation has had the effect of raising all foreign prices at 
least ten-fold above the prices ruling before the War. 

Turning to the industrial situation, reports show that Ger- 
man industry is working on 50 per cent of the normal amount 
of coal, and if a six-hour day is introduced, and a formidable 
agitation is going on to bring it about, then that amount will be 
reduced by a half. Railways, gas, electricity and water works 
are only getting 25 per cent of their former requirements. In 
the various divisions of the textile industry only 30 per cent of 
the factories are at work. 

The glass industry is working to the extent of only 40 per 
cent, and the porcelain industry only 4 per cent. Of six hundred 
and fifty paper factories, fifty are producing 60 per cent of their 
former output and the remaining six hundred only 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, the country is undoubtedly possessed of 
great powers of recuperation. There is a desire to work hard 
almost everywhere. The people are not spending money quite 
as recklessly as formerly. Savings bank deposits are increasing, 
there is an increase in marriage and birth rates, and the death 
rate has gone down. Since the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
German firms have been busy endeavoring to resume trade rela- 
tions with French importers and apparently with some success. 
Their efforts so far, however, are confined mainly to mail business, 
as few can obtain passports to personally push their trade. 


The Supreme Council as it existed has 

France. ended and has been succeeded by the Com- 

mittee of Ambassadors on which France is 

represented by her new Premier, Millerand. This Committee, 

taking up part of the work of the Supreme Council, will be en- 

trusted with the task of insuring the carrying out of the Treaty 

of Versailles, and the discussion of current routine matters con- 

nected with peace affairs. The great questions of international 

policy, however, will be reserved for settlement at conferences in 
which the heads of the Allied Governments will sit. 

Although the Council of the League of Nations held its first 
meeting on January 10th and concluded its session on February 
13th, its record of accomplishment in that short period is con- 
sidered remarkably good. The chief decisions reached by the 
Council members at their executive sessions are as follows: 

1. Switzerland has been admitted as an original member 
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of the League of Nations, although her peculiar international posi- 
tion prevents her fulfilling all the usual obligations under the 
League of Nations, and although her Constitution makes it im- 
possible for her to give her adhesion within the time limit re- 
quired by the Covenant. The question of participation cannot 
come before her people in the form of a referendum until March. 
The Swiss position has been considered unique, and exceptions in 
certain articles of the Peace Treaty were made in her favor. For 
more than a century Switzerland has had her neutrality recognized 
in Europe on the understanding that she would oppose any 
country attempting to cross her borders. By the resolution passed 
by the Council, the League recognizes her unique status, but re- 
quires her to codperate in commercial and financial measures 
against covenant-breaking states and to defend her own territory 
under every circumstance. In return she need not take part in 
any military action or allow foreign troops to pass through her 
borders. 

2. The Council appointed a governing commission with five 
members to control the Saar Valley. This Commission will have 
the widest powers, including the operation of all public utilities, 
jurisdiction over civil and criminal courts, the fixing of taxes and 
dues and the appointment of local officials. The Commission is 
really a Cabinet, with a chairman selected by the Council to act 
as chief executive. M. Rault, member of the French Council of 
State, has been elected chairman; and the other members are 
Alfred von Boch Landrath of Saarlands for Saar, Count de Moltke 
Hvidfeldt for Denmark, and Major Lambert for Belgium. A fifth 
member of the Commission will be announced later. 

3. A Commission of twelve international jurists has been 
nominated to draft a constitution for a permanent court of jus- 
tice. At present a conference is being held at the Hague, where 
consideration is being given to drafts submitted by Sweden, Hol- 
land and Switzerland. 

4. The Council announces that it is prepared to guarantee 
the Polish minorities referred to in Article 12 of the Treaty 
which the Allies made with Poland and confirmed in the letter 
from Clémenceau to Paderewski last June. This protects all 
minorities, whether formed on a racial, religious or linguistic 
basis. Thus, the Jews of Poland now come under the protection 
of the League. 

5. The commission of inquiry on communication and tran- 
sit, which was apointed last year in Paris, has been asked to draft 
a plan for handling international waterways and land lanes. A 
permanent international commission is to be named. 

6. The governments of all the countries and the Red Cross 
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have been asked to name a delegate to an international convention, 
where a plan will be drafted for handling international health 
problems and where a permanent international health body will 
be formed. This convention will be held immediately because of 
the necessity of dealing with the threatened general outbreak of 
disease in Central Europe. 

Every effort is being made to extend the work and influence 
of the League Council as rapidly as possible. The Council con- 
cluded its sessions for the first month on February 13th, and fixed 
the date for its next meeting on March 15th, at Rome. 

The demand on Holland for the extradition of the Kaiser has 
been met by a firm refusal, Holland taking her stand on the 
judicial ground that the right of refuge is plain, and that she can- 
not withdraw from the former Emperor the benefit of her laws. 

During the past month there has been considerable tension 
in the French labor world, where strikes of the post-office, rail- 
way and mine workers have been threatening. The Government 
has relieved the situation by its decision to maintain the indemnity 
for the high cost of living established during the War. This in- 
demnity is paid by means of subsidies, and the intention of the 
late ministry to withdraw these subsidies had led to the threat 
of strikes. 

Never in the history of France has the franc reached such a 
low mark of depreciation, and financial and commercial circles 
are greatly depressed over the situation. On the other hand the 
new Finance Minister, Francois Marsal, has submitted revised 
budget estimates which show economies of 8,000,000,000 francs. 
The details of these economies are not divulged, but it is stated 
that both the Army and Foreign Office estimates have been largely 
1educed. At the same time new procedure for the relief of the 
devastated areas, other than the manufacture of paper money, is 
proposed. 


Fiume and the Adriatic controversy still 

Italy. occupies the centre of the Italian situation. 
Contrary to expectation, the Jugo-Slavs re- 

jected the compromise proposal as described in last month’s 
notes, thus throwing the whole matter back upon the Allies. 
The English, French and Italian Premiers then drafted a new 
plan of settlement and submitted it to the Government of Jugo- 
Slavia, with the statement that unless that Government accepted, 
these terms, the provisions of the Treaty of London for the dispo- 
sition of Austro-Hungarian territory, which hands over Fiume to 
Italy, would become effective. At this stage matters were still 
further complicated by a note from President Wilson rejecting 
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the Allied Premiers’ solution, and threatening American with- 
drawal from European affairs. 

The United States Government declines to assent to the ad- 
justment as framed by the English, French and Italian Premiers, 
because the United States Government was not consulted in the 
matter until after those three powers had agreed upon the plan, 
and because the United States is opposed to any form of 
coercion applied to Jugo-Slavia. The American attitude on the 
Adriatic question is, briefly, that Italy should not have Fiume, 
because it is not just to give her both gateways to Central 
Europe, as she would have if she were given Fiume as well as 
Trieste. President Wilson believes that Italy wants Fiume not 
for the sake of the few thousand Italians in it, but be- 
cause it is the greatest outlet for Jugo-Slavia. The United 
States favors the creation of an independent state, including 
Fiume and the hinterland, which is Slav. 

At present writing no reply has yet been received to the 
American note, but the situation created by it has been considered 
so serious by the Supreme Council in London, that it was decided 
that nothing should be published in the press until matters had 
been more or less straightened out. It is known that the Allied 
reply has been drafted, and it is said in semi-official circles that 
it will assure the President that the Allied proposal was not as 
unfavorable to the Jugo-Slavs as he believed. The note will be 
brief, consisting of about one hundred and fifty words, and it is 
rumored, will say that it is recognized that the Allies cannot 
settle the question without the codperation of the United States, 
and will invite the President to present a solution of the Adriatic 
problem. 

Towards the end of January a great strike was called on the 
Italian state railways, which lasted for six days and threw the 
country into confusion. The strike was called to obtain higher 
wages, based on the five hundred per cent increase in the general 
cost of living in Italy, and also to obtain recognition of the rail- 
waymen’s organizations, the chief among which is the National 
Union of Railwaymen, claiming to represent the bulk of the em- 
ployees on the State railways. The end of the strike came as the 
result of direct negotiations between Premier Nitti and the union 
executive. The Government agreed to most of the demands of 
the strikers and gave guarantees for the immediate reference of 
the whole subject to parliamentary discussion. 

February 17, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


< fen Pastoral letter just issued by Cardinal Gibbons in the 
name of the entire hierarchy of the United States is a docu- 
ment worthy the earnest attention of every Catholic. It is thirty- 
five years since any document of like importance has been issued 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

From their mutual deliberations is born the wisdom to guide 
us through these most critical times. They exhort us to consider 
the significance of recent events, that we may rightly fulfill our 
common obligations as children of the Holy Catholic Church and 
as citizens of the Republic. 

* * X* * 
HE history of the Church in this country has been marked 
by increase of numbers, deepening of spiritual life and exten- 
sion of Catholic works. “The Church thrives where freedom 
really lives and it furnishes the only basis on which freedom can 
be secure.” The Holy See has guided us; and the present Su- 
preme Pontiff recognizing the importance of America for the 
world’s restoration, sees from his exalted position the broader 
range of opportunity which now is given the Church in our coun- 
try. Wonderful has been our growth. The root of it is our Cath- 
olic Faith. We will “continue in faith, grounded and settled and 
immovable from the hope of the Gospel,” ready always to give “a 
reason of that hope that is in us” and, if needs be to “contend 

earnestly for the faith once delivered to the Saints.” 

* * * * 

HE Bishops exhort to study of the Gospel and a sacred famil- 

iarity with the Holy Bible. “This intimate knowledge of 
Holy Writ will bring you close to the Person and life of our 
Saviour and to the labors of His Apostles.” The Catholic spirit 
noulished upon Catholic dogma will see that the true interests of 
each part of the Church are the interests of the Church universal. 
Prayer, the Sacrifice, the Sacraments, a special devotion to our 
Blessed Mother are to be carefully practised and cultivated by 
every Catholic. 

The nursery of that individual Catholic life is the home. The 
home is preserved by Catholic education, and we should be sleep- 
less in protecting and building up the edifice of Catholic educa- 
tion from the parochial school to the university. Catholic so- 
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cieties have been praiseworthy aids in the work of the Church. 
“The tendencies on the part of societies to coalesce in larger or- 
ganizations is encouraging.” 
* * * * 
O every Catholic home missions to Catholics and to non- 
Catholics is an object of prayer, of personal interest and 

general support. “Pray fervently that light may be given to those 
who yet are seeking the way, that they may understand the nature 
of that union and concord set forth by Christ Himself, when He 
prayed to the Father, not only for His Apostles but, ‘for them also 
who through their word shall believe in Me: that they all may 
be one, as Thou Father in Me, and I in Thee: that they also may 
be one in Us that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’ ” 

The Catholic lifts his eyes beyond the horizon of country and 
with the vision of Christ sees those of other lands where the har- 
vest is great but the gatherers few. Personal generosity will 
desire to increase the laborers and the fruit. Therefore, must we 
pray for, and cultivate among our own sons and daughters the 
desire for the religious vocation, and help in the training of 
candidates for the priesthood. 

* * * * 
se temporal order during the past thirty years has undergone 
radical changes. The industrial world has grown complex 

and powerful, to a degree unprecedented. Education has become 
common property. The nations have, at least physically, been 
brought into closer contact. Such association had con- 
vinced the world that no further war was possible when there 
broke upon us the greatest cataclysm in the world’s history. 

The Catholic body in the time of our country’s need answered 
every test. The codrdinated efforts of our people served most 
effectually the spiritual needs of Catholics under arms and the 
cause of our country’s success. The results obtained through this 
merging of activities determined the Bishops to maintain the spirit 
of union and codrdination for the aims of peace. “We have ac- 
cordingly grouped under the National Catholic Welfare Council 
the various agencies by which the cause of religion is furthered.” 

Under the direction of the Council and, immediately, of the 
Administrative Committee, have been established: The Depart- 
ment of Education, to study the problems and conditions which 
affect the work and development of our Catholic schools; the 
Department of Social Welfare, to codrdinate activities which aim 
at improving social conditions in accordance with the spirit of 
the Church; the Department of Press and Literature, to syste- 
matize the work of publication; the Department of Societies and 
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Lay Activities, to secure a more thoroughly unified action among 
Catholic organizations. And the development and guidance of 
missionary activity is provided for through The American Board 
of Catholic Missions, having charge of both Home and Foreign 
Missions. 

The organization of these Departments is now in progress. 
“To complete it, time and earnest codperation will be required. 
The task assigned to each is so laborious and yet so promising of 
results, that we may surely expect, with the divine assistance and 
the loyal support of our clergy and people, to promote more 
effectually the glory of God, the interests of His Church, and the 
welfare of our country.” 

* * * * 


OW the war is over, “to men of clearer vision and calmer 
judgment there comes the realization that the things 
on which they relied for the world’s security, have broken under 
the strain. The advance of civilization, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, the unlimited freedom of thought, the growing relaxation 
of moral restraint—all these, it was believed had given such 
ample scope to individual aims and desires, that conflict, if it 
arose at all, could be readily and thoroughly adjusted. The as- 
sumption is not borne out by the facts.” To bring order out of 
the present chaos, one must first secure a sound basis. The 
world was once brought out of chaos into order and light. 
Through the Gospel of Jesus mankind learned the meaning, and 
received the blessing, of liberty. The Church which Christ es- 
tablished has continued His work. The Church alone can bring 
the world out of chaos into order and light. 
* * * * 


A FUNDAMENTAL error which has brought on the chaos is a 

practical denial of the existence of a Personal God and 
His Personal Providence. Such practical denial overturns the 
principles, for example, on which our American liberties are 
founded. The denial affects essentially every corner and angle 
of our social relations. It has robbed the world of justice and 
of charity. The State that even implicity sanctions the denial, 
foretells its own destruction. 

The world will return to order and right human living only 
through the confession of its dependence upon the Creator and 
its acceptance of the truths of Christ. Christian standards alone 
can make a Christian nation, and without Christian standards a 
true democracy cannot exist. 

The standard of Christian marriage must be advanced; di- 
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vorce publicly and privately condemned: the influence of Catho- 
lic womanhood “because her sphere is no longer confined to the 
home” must be extended in line with her new political rights 
and her new responsibility. In industrial relations justice and 
charity must prevail. These principles must be carried as living, 
preéminent guides by every Catholic into his industrial relations; 
into his political life, and his view and his vote with regard to 
public office and city, state and national legislation: into his sup- 
port or non-support of the press: and his estimate of inter- 
national relations. Above all he must emphasize, defend and sup- 
port them in the crucial matter of Catholic education. 
With great wisdom our American Constitution provides that 
every citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his conscience 
in the matter of religious belief and observance. While the 
State gives no preference or advantage to any form of religion, 
its own best interests require that religion, as well as education, 
should flourish and exert its wholesome influence upon the lives 
of the people. And since education is so powerful an agency for 
the preservation 6f religion, equal freedom should be secured to 
both. This is the more needful where the State refuses religious 
instruction in its schools. To compel attendance at these schools, 
would be practically an invasion of the rights of conscience. 
Our Catholic schools are not established and maintained 
with any idea of holding our children apart from the general 
body and spirit of American citizenship. They are simply the 
concrete form in which we exercise our rights as free citizens, 
in conformity with the dictates of conscience. Their very exist- 
ence is a great moral fact in American life. For while they aim, 
openly and avowedly, to preserve our Catholic faith, they offer 
to all our people an example of the use of freedom for the ad- 
vancement of morality and religion. 
* * * * 
HIS Pastoral Letter concludes with a note of hope and con- 
fidence. We who live in Jesus Christ, the Eternal Victor, 
may suffer distress; we do not know perplexity. Confidently do 
our divinely appointed leaders summon us; confident of one 
answer. Their appeal is fundamentally for a deeper, keener 
realization of our unity as Catholics, as children of God’s King- 
dom, as members one of another because we are all the living 
members of Christ. We have a common task in the forwarding 
of which we must lose ourselves and our self interests. That 
common effort, common task and common action are to receive 
external manifestation in the National Welfare Council. Indi- 
vidual effort is not to be handicapped but given greater freedom; 
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organization and society are not to be displaced or curtailed in 
autonomy or initiative. Security gives liberty. Guidance per- 
mits us to work more freely. Under the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, the entire Catholic body of the United States will add 
further glorious pages to the annals of the Church in this, our 
Country. 
* * * * 

OR the information of our readers, we wish to say that copies 

of the full text of the Bishop’s Pastoral may be obtained by 
sending twelve cents to the office of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

T. AUGUSTINE wrote this great prayer: “Thy whole Creation, 

O God, ceaseth not nor is silent in Thy praise: neither the 
spirit of man with speech directed unto Thee: nor things animate 
nor inanimate by the mouth of them that meditate thereon: that 
so our souls may from their weariness arise toward Thee, and 
leaning on those things which Thou hast made, pass to Thyself, 
Who madest all wonderfully: and in Whom is refreshment and 
true strength.” 
* * * * 
HE spirit of man must for its own sake bear such witness and 
testimony to its Creator. The body must rest from toil and 

receive bodily refreshment: the soul of man must withdraw 
within itself in communion with God for its refreshment and true 
strength. The ever moving world may distract him: pleasure 
and friendship may both excite and feed his emotions: research 
may absorb his intellect, but inevitably, soon or late, man will 
go into the solitude and demand a valuation of his own self, a 
knowledge of his spirit. What is his relation to all these things 
and in the great universe where does he stand? Unless his spirit 
finds the answer, it is but a lost cloud in the boundless sky, a 
wandering atom in the meaningless world. 

The thought will not abandon him that his spirit must have 
its own place, its own value, its own reason in the sphere of 
creation. Unattached, it is meaningless to self, and self persist- 
ently demands a reason. Bound only to its fellows, who are in 
turn no more bound than itself, it is still unplaced, still undefined. 
It demands the fixed, the enduring: that personal relationship 
that holds when all things temporal suffer shock and hold not. 
Therefore is the spirit of man apart and of itself. Human things 
may feed it, but only to augment a greater hunger. Love may 
comfort it, but only to make it more restless for a greater love. 
Out beyond the human and the created, in the solitude and the 
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fullness of things increate will it seek and find true refreshment 
and abiding strength. To God, the Creator, the Cause, and the 
End of all will it look with complete satisfaction and eternal 
peace. 

* * * * 

R our spirit was made for a higher life than this one and for a 

brighter world than this. Even the smaller yet quieter and 
purer powers of earth hint this truth to us. Slight rays are they 
of the one greatest Light. Some hours of the quiet evening; 
some sunsets at sea or upon mountain peaks, when we are quite 
alone, have the power of revealing greater things: some book 
* with its inspiring message, some poem, sung with pure artistry 
can lift us up to where the difficult things seem easy, and the 
noble most delightful. Then does the spirit yearn to keep the 
passion of that peace: to live forever on that perfect height. 

The peace and the perfect height, and the meaning of these 
lesser things are known when the soul renders its praise to God 
and hears His voice in answer: when in prayer His truth is sure 
and strengthening, then is the world transformed and bathed in 
a new and holier light. 

Whatsoever is the need of man, the same has been known 
and satisfied by God. He is our Father and the Father sent His 
Only Beloved Son to redeem man from the sin and failure of his 
soul, and give him the truth that leads to eternal life. The spirit 
of man seeks God and seeks Him in human flesh. Christ is God 
Incarnate. And it is this truth which is the sole saving and 
comforting support of the spirit of man. He is not wandering 
nor lost. He is not stripped of personal dignity and left naked 
to chance. He is immortal and through Christ, the Son of God, 
he is united in personal eternal life with God the Father and 
with all his fellows. Light illumines the darkness. God lifts 
the solitude and, incorporated into Christ, the spirit of man is 
free and strong and unconquerable. 

* * * * 
UR Holy Church names a season of the year for penance and 
for fasting and above all else for the spirit of man to give 
itself to quiet thoughtfulness: to the privacy of prayer, to soli- 
tude with Christ and with God. 

The Church is divinely wise in demanding this exercise of 
her children. And her wisdom is reéchoed by human study of the 
helps to physical and mental well-being. 

But if the soul seek God simply according to its own lights, 
it will have a very ignorant guide. God is our Guide, not our- 
selves. Christ His Son came into the world to be our Light, that 
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we should not sit in darkness. To know that we sit in darkness: 
to say, as a result of our own conclusions, Christ is here, and 
Christ is there, avails nothing. From without the Light must 
come and by the Light must we see. Much of the devotional talk 
of the world is the humanizing of God. Many do not go to Him: 
they bring Him to themselves. The truth which He gave and to 
which the spirit of man must square himself, is not clearly sought 
nor soundly held. His existence, His providence, His relations 
to us are subordinated and interpreted by human needs and 
thus have we become worshippers of things created, instead of 
the Creator. Life, its beginning and its preservation, are re- 
garded not as in His Hands alone, but as in ours, according to 
economic and social needs. Death is subjected to human in- 
quiry, and immortality depends upon the result of psychic in- 
vestigations. A so-called photograph of Gladstone and his wife 
receives more attention than the image of Christ on the Cross. 
The dead are not alone in God’s hands: they are in ours also. 
God is not accepted as the sole Keeper of mysteries nor are we 
satisfied, as the Psalmist says, “to wait upon Him.” Every means 
is employed to search the future: to know our destiny and that 
of our beloved departed. The spirit of man seeks God, but it 
may easily deceive itself in the search and end in nothing else 
than a seeking of self. 
* * * * 
HE Church asks us to give ourselves with greater thoughtful- 
ness than ever to solitude, to prayer, because she has the 
only true, sustaining food that will nourish and satisfy the spirit 
of man. And her sustaining food is her dogmatic truth. Dog- 
matic truth is the truth not of man, but of God. Christ has re- 
vealed it from heaven to her and she has given it and gives it 
to men. God is an Infinite Personal Being, the Creator, the 
Providence, the Father of us all. God sent His Only Beloved Son 
into the world Who became Man and by His Sacrifice redeemed 
us all to eternal life. He died and rose again from the dead and 
ascended into heaven. He sent to us the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit, Who sanctifies us, informs us 
and makes us the living temples of God. Through the same Holy 
Spirit we are incorporated into Christ as through Christ’s power, 
given in the sacraments, our sins are forgiven, the pledge of eter- 
nal life bestowed, and our souls fortified to meet face to face the 
Just Judge. We are one in Christ: we are members of a King- 
dom, and therefore do we pray: “Thy kingdom come.” We—all 
of us—the living and the dead are through Christ in God and 
with God. 
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Surely this religious conviction is far different from the 
painful searching, the restless doubting and questioning with 
which the world about us is surcharged. It is for us of the in- 
heritance to go into the solitude, crowded with the truths of 
God, and there to make them our own: to study the teachings of 
the Church that they may, more and more, with their divine 
power give our spirit, as St. Augustine says, “refreshment and 
true strength.” 


ines 
—_ 





TT; literature produced in Ireland today is not alone voicing 

the present unanimous demand for national independence, 
but is also effectively showing, if it needed to be shown, that 
such an aspiration has been common to the Irish people since 
the idea of nationalism was born into this world. We might 
mention many valuable books on the subject, but we will confine 
ourselves to two. 

There is The Soul of Ireland by W. J. Lockington, S.J. Its 
opening sentence is “Ireland. What a history of fearless fighting 
for God and country that name records!” The soul of Ireland 
is her Catholic Faith. The book has a far greater message than 
perhaps the author saw. Chesterton points to it in his intro- 
duction. The persecution of Ireland by England is not simply 
the control of political government, it was the determined pur- 
pose, ruthlessly executed, to destroy the Catholic Faith of the 
people: it mattered not if the alternative was their destruction, 
England was not only determined for it, but actually attempted 
it. She did not succeed, as Father Lockington clearly shows. 
Had she succeeded the civilized world would have, humanly 
speaking, suffered the loss of its civilization. “The one people in 
Western Europe which has taken the old form of the Christian 
Religion quite seriously, enduring persecution from without and 
asceticism from within, has before our very eyes turned a sudden 
corner and stepped into a place in the sun.” 

* * * * 

HE resurrection of Ireland is really an historical event that has 
the appearance of a miracle. “That is one of a class of 
undisputed facts, not actually in form supernatural, but so unique 
as almost to force any one, however rationalistic, to an explana- 
tion at least transcendental. If the Christian faith is not meant 
in some fashion to revive and be reunited in Europe, I, for one, 
can make no mortal sense of what has happened in Ireland. If 
the Catholic creeds are not to survive, I cannot imagine why Ire- 
land has survived. Many Englishmen do not see the point; sim- 
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ply because many Englishmen are in this matter quite ignorant; 
especially well-educated Englishmen. They do not happen to 
know how utterly Ireland was crushed; with what finality and 
fundamental oblivion the nation was one numbered dead. A 
man in the middle of the Age of Reason, the enlightened and 
humanitarian eighteenth century, would have been more 
astounded by the present prosperity of the Catholic peasantry 
than by a revival of the commerce of Carthage.” 

A similar illustration was offered by Hilaire Belloc some 
years ago in his essay, entitled: “St. Patrick.” He says: “Ireland 
is the greatest miracle any saint ever worked. It is a miracle 
and a nexus of miracles. Among other miracles it is a nation 
raised from the dead. . . The preservation of the Faith by the 
Irish is an historical miracle comparable to nothing else in 
Europe.” 

* * * * 
HE chapter in Father Lockington’s book, entitled “The Mass 
Rock,” will show what sustained the Faith in Ireland. 
“There are many glorious monuments today in Ireland that 
speak eloquently of her sufferings in those dark days—days 
when Christ’s enemies tore the sacred altar asunder, scattered the 
protecting walls and washed them in the blood of priests and 
people, knowing not in their blindness that they were fighting 
against Him, ‘cujus regni non erit finis.’ But of these monu- 
ments, telling of the superhuman steadiness with which the brave 
dead followed Christ, to me by far the most touching is the 
granite block, a broad table of gray stone, with the sacred name 
of Jesus carved deep upon it; that silent table, clasped firmly 
by the green turf and held close, as a treasure, to her bosom— 

Ireland’s priceless Mass Rock.” 

* * * * 
NOTHER book contributing to our thought is Phases of Irish 

History by the well-known scholar and professor, Eoin Mac- 
Neill. He is a master of his subject. As a scholar he shows the 
early national aspiration of the Irish people, enduring through 
the centuries, through defeat and despair the same national 
coherency, the same national aspiration that is soon to reach its 
victorious fulfillment. This shows that Ireland is fitted to work 
out its own salvation: that it must for its own life have that full 
privilege: and supports from evidence of the past the conten- 
tion made recently in The Irish Monthly by the well-known labor 
authority, the Rev. J. Kelleher, who writing on the task before 
labor in Ireland states: “I am convinced that if we are permitted 
to work out our own political salvation, we shall work out a very 
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different social future for ourselves from that which I have just 
been anticipating for England.” 

This aspiration and determination for national life and inde- 
pendence is the foundation of present Irish claims. It is not pri- 
marily a religious question, however much the so-called Ulster 
Delegation, now in this country, attempts to make it so. Writing 
but recently the head of that delegation stated that the Irish 
people “have no conception of the initiative, resource and ener- 
getic application necessary to success in any state, and whose 
ideas of tolerance and civil liberty are drawn from the Middle 
Ages.” The Irish people are “petty, ultramontane, priest con- 
trolled, retrograde.” Of course all this is born of bigotry and 
prejudice and will not in the least hurt the Irish cause. More- 
over, it betrays itself. 

* * * * 
F England claims the right to rule the Irish, and justifies the 
claim by saying that the Irish cannot rule themselves, she 
gives free scope to a theory of domination and tyranny against 
which the whole civilized world has protested and ever will pro- 
test. Only by making such a claim has England ever been able 
to hold Ireland. She holds her not by the free consent of the 
governed, but by the use of military measures. She does not 
govern: she coerces. She belies in Ireland the claims that she 
makes for her intentions and purposes throughout her empire 
and her relations with other nations. Therefore, the world dis- 
trusts her. America distrusts her. “Why do the bulk of Amer- 
icans distrust England,” asks the January Month. And the 
Month answers, because of England’s attitude on the question of 
Ireland. It recalls General Smut’s words, uttered in June, 1919, 
“the most pressing of all constitutional questions in the Empire 
is the Irish question. It has become a chronic wound, the septic 
effects of which are spreading to our whole system; and through 
its influence on America it is now beginning to poison our most 
vital foreign relations.” 

The Month itself foreshadowed the defeat in the United States 
Senate of the Peace Treaty as early as June, 1919, and called at- 
tention to the supreme urgency of the Irish problem: “But,” it 
continues, “statesmanship is bankrupt when Ireland is concerned, 
because statesmen have not the courage either to deny Ireland’s 
claim to be a distinct national entity or to admit what logically 
follows from its acceptance.” 

Current events show clearly that English statesmen will have 
to admit the former and accept the latter. 
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